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H.R. 1675, EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE ACT OF 

1989 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
CJommittee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Kildee, Martinez, 
Hayes. Sawyer, Owens, Payne, Poshard, Goodling, Fawell, Grandy, 
Smith, Bartlett, Gunderson, and Petri. 

Staff present: Jack Jennings, counsel; June L. Harris, legislative 
specialist; Jo-Marie St. Martin, minority education counsel; and 
Beth Buehlmann, minority education coordinator. 

[The text of H.R. 1675 follows:] 
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1018T CONGRESS ¥¥ T% 1 £5*71^ 
18T Session Jfl^ J\t l\} § D 

To promote excellence in American education by recognizing and rewarding 
schools, teachers, and students for thflr outstanding achievements, enhancing 
parental choice, encouraging the study of science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering, and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Apeil 5, 1989 

Mr. GooDUNO (by request) (for himseli, Mr. Michel, Mr. Ginoeich, Mr, Petei, 
Mr. GuNDEESON, Mr. Babtlett, Mr. Hbnby, Mr. Geandy, Mr. Bal- 
LENOEE, Mr. Smith of Vermont, Mr. I awell, Mr. Geant, Mr. Hawmee- 
8CHMU>T, Mr. Walkee, Mr. Robeets, Mr. Laoomabsino, Mr. Niblson 
of Uiah, Mr. Couetee, Mr. Lewis of Califcmia, Mr. James, Mr. Shays, 
Mr. Bboomfield, Mr. Stanoelakd, Mr. Mooehead, Mr. Upton, Mr. 
Madioan, Mr. Smith of Texas, Mr. Bakee, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mrs. 
Mabtin of Dlmois, Mr. Reoula, Mr. Conte, Mr. Ravenel, Mr. Poetee, 
Mr. McBwEN, Mr. Covohlin, Mr. Boehleet, Mr. Deeieb of California, 
Mr. Hancock, Mr. Ibeland, Mr. Rittee, Mr. Bateman, Mr. Chandlee, 
Mr. RooEES, Mr. Sundquist, Mr. Ceaio, Mrs. Vucanovich, Mr. RiN- 
ALDO, Mr. Wylxe, Mr. Schuette, Ms. Snowe, Mr. Doenan of Califomii, 
Mr. Clinoee, Mr. Callahan, Mr. Bubton of Indiana, Mr. McMillan of 
North Carolina, Mrs. Moeella, Mr. Buechnee, Mr. DeWine, Mr. 
Houghton, Mr. Thomas of California, Mr. McGeath, Mr. Pubsbll, Mr. 
LiOHTFOOT, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. Kolbe, Mr. Walsh, Mrs. Johnson of 
Connecticut, Mrs. Saho, Mr. Skben, Mr. Bdwaeds of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. Kasich, and Mr. Mabtin of New York) introduced the follow- 
ing bill; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To promote excellence in American education by recognizing 
and rewarding schools, teachers, and students for their 
outstanding achievements, enhancing parental choice, en- 
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couraging the study of science, mathematics, and engineer- 
ing, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United State: of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Section 1. Shoet Title. — This Act may be cited as 

4 the "Educational Excellence A.ct of 1989". 

5 Sec. 2. Table op Contents.— This Ac* is organized 

6 as follows: 

title I— impro^/ino elementary and secondary education 

Pabt A— Pbesidential Merit Schools 
Part B— Magnet Schools op Excellence 
Part C— Alternative Certification fob Tbachebs and Principals 
Pabt D— Presidential Awabds fob Excellence in Education 
Pabt E— Effective Date 
TITLE n-NATIONAL SCIENCE SCHOLARS 
TITLE III-OTHER PROGRAMS 



7 TITLE I— IMPROVING ELEMENTARY AND 

8 SECONDARY EDUCATION 

9 Pabt A — Pbesidentlal Meeit Schools 

10 PBESIDENTLAL MEBIT SCHOOLS 

11 Sec. 101. Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 

12 Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) is amended 

13 by adding at the end thereof a new part G to read as follows: 

14 "Part G— Pbesidentlal Mebit Schools 

15 "shobt title 

16 "Sec. 4701. This part may be cited as the 'Presidential 

17 Merit Schools Act'. 

HR 1675 m 



1 "findings an© PUBP08E 

2 '*Sec. 4702. (a) Findings.— The Congress finds tht-- 

3 "(1) the basic goal of all schools is to develop the 

4 skills and abilities of students to their maximum poten- 

5 tial; 

6 *'(2) achievable standards of excellence can and 

7 should be set for all students and for all schools; 

8 "(3) financial incentives can spur schools to rise to 

9 the challenge of meeting these standards; and 

10 "(4) improvement in the quality of our educational 

11 system is vital to the Nation's future, and demonstrat- 

12 ed schoolwide progress in achiemg excellence de- 

13 serves public recognition. 

14 "(b) PUBPOSE.— The purpose of this part is to recog- 

15 nize and reward public and private elementary and secondary 

16 schools that have made substantial progress in— 

17 "(1) raising student educational achievement; 

18 "(2) creating a safe and drug-free school environ- 

19 ment; and 

20 "(3) reducing the dropout rate. 

21 ''authoeization of appbopeiations 

22 "Sec. 4703. For the purpose of carrying out this part, 

23 there are authorized to be appropriated $250,000,000 for 

24 fiscal year 1990, $350,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, 

25 $450,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, and $500,000,000 for 

26 fiscal year 1993. 

C 
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1 "allocation op APPE0PELA.TI0N8 

2 "Sec. 4704. (a) Reseevations.— Prom the amount 

3 appropriated under section 4703 for any fiscal year, the Sec- 

4 retary may reserve — 

5 ''(1) np to one quarter of 1 per centum for grants 

6 to Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 

7 Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, and 

8 Palau (until the effective date of the Compact of Free 

9 Association with the Government of Palau) for activi- 

10 ties under this part; and 

11 ''(2) up to $500,000 for— 

12 "(A) special award ceremonies; and 

13 "(B) evaluations, studies, and reports. 

14 "(b) Allocation Among States.— (1) The amount 

15 remaining after any reservation of funds under subsection (a) 

16 shall be allocated to States as follows: 

17 "(A) from one half of such amount, each State 

18 shall be allocated an amount that bears the same ratio 

19 to such amount as the number of children aged five to 

20 seventeen, inclusive, in the State bears to the number 

21 of such children in all such States, according to the 

22 most recent available data that are satisfactory to the 

23 Secretary; and 

24 "(B) the other one half of such amount shall be 

25 allocated among such States on the same basis as 
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1 funds are allocated among such States under section 

2 1005 of this Act for the same fiscal year. 

3 "(2) For purposes of this subsection, the term 'State' 

4 means each of the fifty States, the District of Columbia, and 

5 the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

6 "state applications 

7 "Sec. 4705. (a) Foub-Yeab Application.— Each 

8 State that wishes to receive a grant under this part shall 

9 submit to the Secretary, through its State educational 

10 agency, an application for a four-year period, at such time 

11 and in such manner as the Secretary may prescribe. 

12 "(b) Application Contents. — Each State applica- 

13 tion shall contain — 

14 "(1) the criteria the State educational agency will 

15 use to select Presidential Merit Schools under section 

16 4708; 

17 "(2) the criteria it will use to determine the 

18 amount of awards; 

19 "(3) an assurance that it will carry out this part 

20 in accordance with the requirements of this part and 

21 other applicable legal requirements; and 

22 "(4) other information the Secretary may require. 

23 "(c) GEPA Provisions Inapplicable.— Sections 

24 435 and 436 of the General Education Provisions Act, 

25 except to the extent that such sections relate to fiscal control 

26 and fund accounting procedures, shall not apply to this part. 

}IR 1675 m 
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1 "state use of funds 

2 "Sec. 4706. (a) Adbiinisteation.— Each State edu- 

3 cational agency may use up to 5 per centum of its grant for 

4 the administrative costs of carrying out this part. 

5 "(b) Presidential Mbeit School Awards.— Bach 

6 State educational agency shall use at least 95 per centum of 

7 its grant for Presidential Merit School Awards made in ac- 

8 cordance with section 4708. 

9 "(c) Insular Areas. — The provisions of Public Law 
IC 93-134, permitting the consolidation of grants to the Insular 

11 Areas, shall not apply to funds received by such areas under 

12 this part. 

13 ''state activities and responsibilities 

14 "Sec. 4707. (a) State Review Panel.— (1) Each 

15 State educational agency shall establish a State review panel 

16 to assist in the selection of Presidential Merit Schools. 

17 "(2) The State review panel shall be broadly represents- 

18 ti^^e of the following interests in the State — 



19 "(A) elementary and secondary school teachers 

20 and administrators; 

21 "(B) college and university faculty and adminis- 

22 trators; 

23 "(C) parents; 

24 "(D) State and local boards of education; 

25 "(B) State and local governments; 

26 "(F) labor; 
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1 "(G) business; and 

2 "(H) the general public. 

3 ''(b) Annual Rbpoets to the Sbceetaby. — (1) 

4 Within sixty days of making Presidential Merit School 

5 awards under this part for any fiscal year, each State educa- 

6 tional agency shall submit a report to the Secretary that — 

7 "(A) identifies the schools chosen as Presidential 

8 Merit Schools; 

9 "(B) states the reasons for their selection; and 

10 "(C) states the amount of their awards. 

11 "(2) Beginning vnth the second year for which any 

12 State educational agency receives funds under this part, its 

13 annual report shall also include a brief description of how 

14 schools selected in the previous year used their awards. 

15 "selection of peesidentlu. meeit schools 

16 "Sec. 4708. (a) Eligible Schools.— (1) A State edu- 

17 cational agency may designate as a Merit School any public 

18 or private elementary or secondary school in the State that 

19 has been nominated through procedures established by such 

20 agency. 

21 "(2) In selecting Presidential Merit Schools, each State 

22 educational agency shall apply the selection criteria imiform- 

23 ly to public and private schools. 

24 "(b) Ceiteela. Established by Seceetaby. — (1) 

25 The Secretary shall establish minimum criteria to be used by 
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every State educational agency in selecting Presidential 
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Merit Schools. 
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"(2) The criteria established by the Secretary shall 
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address — 
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V 
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"(A) progress in improving educational perform- 
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ance, with particular emphasis on mastery of reading. 


'■: 
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writing, and mathematics skills; 
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"(B) the degree to which the school demonstrates 
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progress in achieving and maintaining a safe environ- 








10 


ment, including reduction or elimination of problems 








11 


related to drug and alvOohol use; and 
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"(C) progress in reducing the number of students 








13 


who drop out of school or in encouraging those who 
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have dropped out to reenter school and complete their 








15 


schooling. 
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"(c) State Ceiteeia.— (1) Based on the selection cri- 








17 teria established by the Secretary, as required by subsection 
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(b), each State educational agency shall establish additional 








19 criteria that measure progress in such areas as— 








20 


"(A) student achievement, as measured by such 
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factors as year-to-year improvement in test scores, col- 
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lege entrance rates, and employment of graduates in. 
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jobs with significant potential for career development; 
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and 
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1 "(B) other indicators of a school's success, such as 

2 improvements in school leadership, the teaching and 

3 learning environment, and parental and conunumty 

4 support and involvement. 

5 "(2) In setting criteria for Presidential Merit Schools, 

6 the State educational agency may establish standards that 

7 recognize the composition of the student body and other rele- 

8 vant factors, and that give special consideration to schools 

9 with substantial numbers or proportions of children from low- 

10 income families. The State educational agency may also set 

11 different criteria for different grade levels. 

12 "(3) In applying the criteria to a school in which a pro- 

13 gram is conducted under part A of chapter 1 of title I of this 

14 Act, the State educational agency shall consider the desired 

15 outcomes identified for children in the application submitted 

16 under section 1012(b) of this Act by the local educational 

17 agency operating the school. No school that a local educa- 

18 tional agency has identified under section 1021(b) of this Act 

19 shall be eligible for a Presidential Merit School award. 

20 "(4) In selecting Presidential Merit Schools and in set- 

21 ting the amount of their awards, the State educational 

22 agency may not consider a school's planned use of a Presi- 
4 23 dential Merit School award. 

\ 24 "(d) Amount op Award. — Each State educational 

t 25 agency shall establish criteria, subject to subsection (c)(4), 

f 

i HR 1675 m 2 
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1 including criteria relating to the size of the school and the 

2 economic circumstances of the student body, for determining 

3 the amount of Presidential Merit School awards. 

4 "(e) Bypass.— If a State educational agency is eitner 

5 prohibited by State law from providing funds made available 

6 under this part to private schools, or is unwilling to do so, it 

7 shall notify the Secretary of such prohibition or unwilling- 

8 ness, as well as the private schools it has designated as Pres- 

9 idential Merit Schools and the amount of their awards. The 

10 Secretary shall then provide those funds, from the State's 

11 allocation under this part, to the designated private schools, 

12 through such arrangements as the Secretary finds suitable. 

13 The Secretary shall also withhold from the State's allocation 

14 under thia part the administrative costs of making such 

15 crrangements. 

16 "presidential certificates of merit 

17 "Sec. 4709. Each Presidential Merit School shall be 

18 awarded a Presidential Certificate of Merit. 

t9 "use of funds by presidential merit schools 

20 "Sec. 4710. A Presidential Merit School shall use its 

21 Presidential Merit School award for activities that further the 

22 educational program of the school. Such activities may in- 

23 elude, but are not limited to — 

24 "(1) develop nent, implementation, or expansion of 

25 special programs, such as those focused on: drc out 

26 prevention or reentry, student transition to college or 

HR 1675 XH 
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1 employment, preschool children, remedial services, or 

2 gifted and talented students; 

3 "(2) the purchase or lease of computers, telecom- 

4 munications equipment, scientific instruments, instruc- 

5 tional materials, library books, and other equipment 

6 and materials, except that a public agency shall have 

7 title to, and exercise administrative control of, all such 

8 equipment and matenals; 

9 "(3) bonus payments for faculty and adminis- 

10 trators; 

11 "(4) college scholarships for secondary school 

12 students; 

13 "(5) parental involvement activities; 

1 "(fi) conununity outreach activities; and 

15 "(7) helping- other schools replicate its success. 

16 "prohibition on state OB LOCAL EBDUCTION OF 

17 OTHER ASSISTANCE 

18 "Sec. 4711. No Federal, State, or local agency may, in 

19 any year, take a Presidential Merit School award into ac- 

20 count in determining whether to award any other assistance 

21 from Federal, State, or local resources, or in determining the 

22 amount of such assistance, to either the Presidential Merit 

23 School itself or the local educational agency, if any, that 

24 operates the school.". 
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1 Paet B— Magnbt Schools of Excellence 

2 magnet schools of excellence 

3 Sec. 111. Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 

4 Education Act of 1965 is farther amended by adding at the 

5 end thereof a new part H to read as follows: 

6 "Paet H— Magnet Schools of Excellence 

7 "shoet title 

8 "Sec. 4801. This part may be cited as the 'Magnet 

9 Schools of Excellence Act of 1989'. 

10 "findings 

1 1 **Sec. 4802. The Congress finds that— 

12 "(1) no single method of education, or single way 

13 of organizing schools and school systems, is best for 

14 every community or every group of students: 

15 "(2) magnet schools have increased competition 

16 and choice and helped to improve the quality of schools 
\1 and the education of children in the school districts in 

18 which they have been established; 

19 "(3) magnet schools that focus on mathematics 

20 and science train future leaders in disciplines that are 

21 of critical importance to the Nation's economic com- 

22 petitiveness; and 

23 "(4) Federal funds should be made available for 

24 the design and implementation of magnet schools, not 

25 only to further school desegregation but also to expand 

26 educational choices for students and parents and the 

im 1675 D! 
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1 «ttucational benefits of such special aca4emic and voca- 

2 tional school programs. 

3 "PUEPOSB 

4 "Sec. 4803. (a) It is the purpose of this part to support 

5 the establishment, expansion, or enhancement of Magnet 

6 Schools of Excellence m order to promote open enrollment 

7 through parental choice and to strengthen the knowledge of 

8 elementary and secondary school students in academic and 

9 vocational subjects. 

10 "(b) As used m this part, the term 'Magnet School of 

11 Excellence' means a public elementary or secondary school 

12 that— 

13 "(1) offers the highest quality instruction in an 

14 academic or vocational discipline or creates a unique 

15 and effective learning environment; 

16 "(2) is open to students from beyond the immedi- 

17 ate school attendance area; and 

18 "(3) is capable of attracting students from a varie- 

19 ty of backgrounds. 

20 "authorization op appbopbiations 

21 "Sec. 4804. For the purpose of carrying out this part, 

22 there are authorized to be appropriated $100,000,000 for 

23 fiscal year 1990 and each of the three succeeding fiscal 

24 years. 



I 

i 1 "OEANT APPLICATIONS 

I 2 "Sec. 4805. (a)(1) Any local educational agency, inter- 

\ 3 mediate educational agency, or consortia of such agencies de- 

f 4 siring to receive a grant under this part shall submit an appli- 

5 cation at such time, m such manner, and containing such 

6 information, as the Secretary may require. 



7 "(2) An applicant may be, but is not reqmred to be, 

8 adopting or implementing a desegregation plan. 

9 "(b) Each application shall contain — 

10 "(1) a description of — 

11 "(A) the objectives of the proposed project 

12 and how those objectives will achieve the purpose 

13 of this part, as set out in section 4803; and 

14 "(B) how the funds r;^.de available to the ap- 

15 plicant will be used to provide an educational pro- 

16 gram of the highest quality that will encourage 

17 greater parental decisionmaking and involvement; 

18 and 

19 "(2) suc> assurances as the Secretary may rea- 

20 sonably require. 

21 "(c) The Secretary shall encourage applications for pro- 

22 posed projects that — 

23 "(1) recognize the potential of children who are 

24 educationally disadvantaged or who come from low- 

25 income families; and 
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1 "(2) establish, expand, or enhance magnet schools 

2 that focus on a particular educational approach or on 

3 a particular subject area, such as mathematics and 

4 science. 

5 "(d) Bach application submitted pursuant to this section 

6 shall demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Secretary that any 

7 proposed project assisted with funds under this part will not 

8 result in segregation based upon race, religion, color, national 

9 origin, sex, or handicap, or impede the progress of desegrega- 

10 tion within the applicant's school system. 

11 "selection of applications 

12 "Sec. 4806. In awarding grants under this part, the 

13 Secretary shall consider the quality of the proposed project, 

14 the likelihood of the project's successful implementation, and 

15 the likelihood of its strengthening the educational program of 

16 the applicant. 

17 "limitations 

18 "Sec. 4807. (a) No Magnet School of Excellence may 

19 be supported with funds under this part for more than two 

20 years. 

21 "(b) No applicant may receive a grant for more than one 

22 year under this part, unless it demonstrates to the Secretary 

23 that the Magnet School of Excellence for which assistance 

24 was provided in the first year is making satisfactory progress 

25 in meeting the objectives specified in its approved applica- 

26 tion. 

HR 1675 m 
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'(c) No Federal, State, or local agency may, in any 



2 year, take a Magnet School of Excellence award into account 

3 in determining whether to award an other assistance from 

4 Federal, State, or local resources, or in determining the 

5 amount of such assistance, to either a Magnet School of Ex- 

6 cellence itself or to the local educational agency or intermedi- 

7 ate educational agency that operates the school.". 

8 Paet C— Altbenativb Certification foe Teachers 

9 AND PbINCIPALS 

10 ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION FOR TEACHERS AND 

11 PRINCIPALS PROGRAM 

12 Sec. 121. Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 

13 Education Act of 1965 is further amended by adding at the 

14 end thereof a new part I to read follows: 

15 "Part I— Alternative Certification for Teachers 

16 AND Principals 

17 "short title 

18 "Sec. 4901. This part may be cited as the 'Alternative 

19 Certification of Teachers and Principals Assistance Act of 

20 1989\ 

2 1 "findings 

22 "Sec. 4902. The Congress finds that- 

23 "(1) effective elementary and secondary schools 

24 require competent teachers and strong leadership; 

25 "(2) school systems would benefit greatly by re- 

26 cruitment pools of well-qualified individuals, such as 
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1 scientists and engineers, from which to select teachers 

2 and principals; 

3 "(3) talented professionals who have demonstrated 

4 a high ievel of subject area competence or management 

5 and leadership qualities outside the education profes- 

6 sion wish to pursue second careers in education, but 

7 often do not meet traditional certification requirements; 

8 and 

9 * "(4) alternative certification requirements that do 

10 not exclude such individuals from teaching or school 

11 administration solely because they do not meet current 

12 certification requirements would allow school systems 

13 to take advantage of these professionals and improve 

14 the supply of well-qualified teachers and principals. 

15 "PUEPOSB 

16 "Sec. 4903. (a) It is the purpose of this part to improve 

17 the supply of well-qualified elementary and secondary school 

18 teachers and principals by ^ncouragmg and assistmg States 

19 to develop and implement alternative teacher and principal 

20 certification requirements. 

21 "(b) As used in this part, the term— 

22 "(1) 'alternative teacher and principal certification 

23 requirements* means eState or local requirements that 

24 permit entry into elementary and secondary teacher 

25 and principal positions for individuals who have demon- 
2Q strated a high level of appropriate subject area compe- 
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tence, or management or leadership qualities, in ca- 




i 




2 


reers in or out of the education field, but who would 
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not otherwise meet existing requirements for teaching 








4 


or supervisory positions. Alternative teacher and prin- 


[ 


* 
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cipal certification requirements may recognize that — 


1 






6 


"(A) for teachers, a high level of demonstrat- 








7 


ed competence in an appropriate subject area may 


I 






8 


be substituted for traditional teacher certification 


X 
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requirements (such as teacher training course 








10 


work); and 








11 


"(B) for principals, a high level of demon- 


i 
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strated competence in administration and manage- 








13 


ment may be substituted for traditional principal 








14 


certification requirements (such as teaching expe- 








15 


rience or supervisory experience in the field of 








16 


education); and 








17 


"(2) 'State' means any of the States of the Union, 








18 


the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 








19 


Puerto Rico. 
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"authorization of appropriations 








21 


"Sec. 4904. For the purpose of carrying out this part. 








22 


there are authorized to be appropriated 5525,000,000 for 








23 


fiscal year 1990. 
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"allotments 








25 


"Sec. 4905. (a)(1) Prom the amount appropriated to 
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carry out this part, the Secretarj' shall allot to each State the 
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1 lesser of either the amount the State applies for under section 

2 4906 or an amount that is proportional to the State's share of 

3 the total population of children ages five tiirough seventeen 

4 in all the States (based on the most recent data available that 

5 is satisfactory to the Secretary). 

6 "(2) If a State does not apply for its allotment, or the 

7 full amount of its allotment, under the preceding paragraph, 

8 the Secretary may reallocate the excess funds to one or more 

9 other States that demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the Sec- 

10 retary, a current need for the funds. 

11 "(b) Notwithstanding section 412(b) of the General Edu- 

12 cation Provisions Act, funds awarded under this part shall 

13 remain available for obligation by a recipient for a period of 

14 two calendar years from the date of the grant. 

15 "state applications 

16 "Sec. 4906. (a) Any State desuing to receive a grant 

17 under this part shall submit an application at such time, in 

18 such manner, and containing such information, as the Secre- 

19 tary may reasonably require. 

20 "(b) Each State application shall — 

21 "(1) describe the programs, projects, and activities 

22 to be undertaken; and 

23 "(2) contain such assurances as the Secretary 

24 deems necessary, including assurances that — 

25 "(A) funds awarded to the State will be used 

26 to supplement, and not to supplant, any State or 
!nt 1675 m 
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1 lopal funds available for the development and im- 

2 plementation c' alternative teacher and principal 

3 certification requirements; 

4 "(B) the State has, in developing its applica- 

5 tion, consulted with the State or local agency that 

6 certifies teachers and principals, as well as repre- 

7 sentatives of elementary and secondarj' school 

8 teachers and principals, local school systems, par- 

9 ents, and other interested organizations and indi- 

10 viduals; and 

11 "(C) the State will submit to the Secretary, 

12 at such time as the Secretary may specify, a final 

13 report describing the activities carried out with 

14 funds awarded under tliis part and the results 

15 achieved. 

16 "(c) Sections 435 and 436 of the General Education 

17 Provisions Act, except to the extent that such sections relate 

18 to fiscal control and fund accounting procedures, shall not 

19 apply to this part. 

20 "use op funds 

21 "Sec. 4907. (a)(1) A State shall use funds awarded 

22 under this part to support programs, projects, or activities 

23 that develop and implement new, or expand and improve ex- 

24 isting, alternative teacher and principal certification require- 

25 ments. 
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1 ''(2) A State may carry out such programs, projects, or 

2 activities directly, through contracts, or through subgrants to 

3 local educational agencies, intermediate educational agencies, 

4 mstitutions of higher education, or consortia of such agencies. 

5 "(b) Programs, projects, and activities supported under 

6 this part may include, but are not limited to, the — 

7 "(1) design, development, implementation, testing, 

8 and evaluation of alternative teacher and principal cer- 

9 tification requirements; 

10 "(2) establishment of administrative structures 

11 necessary to the development and implementation of 

12 alternative teacher and principal certification require- 

13 ments; 

14 "(3) training of staff, including the development of 

15 appropriate support .programs, such as mentor pro- 

16 grams, for teachers and principals entering the school 

17 system through the alternative teacher and principal 

18 certification program; 

19 "(4) development of recruitment strategies; and 

20 "(5) development of reciprocity agreements be- 

21 tween or among States for the certification of teachers 

22 and principals. 

23 "bxpieation bate 

24 "Sec. 4908. Effeciive October 1, 1990, the Alternative 

25 Certification of Teachers and Principals Assistance Act of 

26 1989 is repealed/*. 
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1 PaBT D— PBE8n)BNTIA.L AWABDS FOB EXCBLLBNCS IN 

2 Education 

3 pbbsibbntial awabds foe bxcblusncb in bducation 

4 PBOOEAM 

5 Sbc. 131. (a) The heading for title 11 of the Elementary 

6 and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended to read as 

7 foUows: ''CRITICAL SKILLS IMPROVEMENT AND 

8 PRESIDENTIAL TEACHER AWARDS". 

9 (b) Title 11 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 

10 Act of 1965 is hurt' r amended by adding at the end thereof 

11 the following new part: 

12 "Pabt D—Peesidbntial Awabds foe Excbllbncb in 

13 Education Peogeam 

14 * 'findings and pueposb 

15 "Sbc. 2301. (a) Findings.— The Congress finds that— 

16 "(1) the success of America's eLmcntary and sec- 

17 ondary schools depends most heavily upon the Nation's 

18 teachers; 

19 "(2) when teachers are highly motivated and com- 

20 mitted to excellence, they succeed not only in impart- 

21 ing subject matter knowledge, but also in instilUng in 

22 their students an appreciation of the value and impor- 

23 tance of education; 

24 "(3) elementary and secondary school systems 

25 should have in place standards of teacher excellence 
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1 and fair and elective procedures for measuring teacher 

2 success; and 

3 "(4) in return for their efforts, excellent elementa- 

4 ry and secondary school teachers deserve public recog- 

5 nition, respect, and appropriate financial awards. 

6 "(b) PuBPOBE. — It is the ptirpose of this subpart to 

7 reward teachers m every State who meet the highest stand- 

8 ards of excellence. 

9 "authorization of appeopeiations; allocations to 

10 STATES 

11 "Sec. 2302. (a) Authoeization of Appeopeia- 

12 TI0N8.— There are authorized to be appropriated $7,600,000 

13 for fiscal year 1990 and each of the three succeeding fiscal 

14 years to carry out the provisions of this part. 

15 "(b) Allocation Foemula. — (1) Prom the fundH ap- 

16 propriated for any fiscal year for this part under subsection 

17 (a), the Secretary may first reserve an amount not to exceed 

18 $200,000 for expenses related to an annual award ceremony 

19 and the issuance of award certificates. 

20 "(2) Prom the remaining funds, the Secretary shall alio- 

21 cate to each State an amount that bears the same relation to 

22 the total amount available under this paragraph as the 

23 number of full-time equivalent public elementary and second- 

24 ary school teachers in such vate bears to the total number of 

25 such teachers in all the States, except that no State shall be 

26 allocated an amount under this paragraph that is less than 
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1 


the amount necessary to fund one Presidential Award for Ex- 






2 


cellence in Education plus the State's administrative ex- 


-"i 


^- 


3 


penses as reserved in accordance with subsection (c). 
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c 
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4 


"(3) In determining a State's allocation under paragraph 


■5 




5 


(2), the Secretary shall use the most recent satiriactory data 




1. 


6 


available to the Department. 






7 


"(c) Adbiinistbative Expenses.— Each State may 


"ft 




8 


reserve up to 5 per centum of it5 allocation a' ^er subsection 




5 


9 


(bX3) for administrative expenses, including the cost of con- 




.\ 


10 


vening the panel described in section 2304(c). 




K 
1^ 


11 


"(d) Use of Excess Funds.— If a State has excess 




a- 


12 


funds remaining after it has made the maximum number of 


i 




13 
14 


awards possible in accordance with section 2305(a) and re- 
served a portion of its allocation for administrative expenses 






15 


in accordance with subsection (c), the State may use the re- 
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16 


mainder of its allocation for appropriate State ceremonies or 






17 


other forms of recognition for teachers in the State who do 


i 




18 


not receive a Presidential Award for Excellence in 






19 


Education. 






20 


"(e) State Definsd.— For the purposes of this part, 






21 


the term 'State' shall include the fifty States, the District of 




! 


22 


Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 


s 


r 


23 


lands, Guam, American Samoa, the Northern Mariana Is- 






24 


lands, and Palau (until the effective date of the Compact of 




■* 
fi 


25 


Free Association with the Qovomment of Palau). 
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1 "(f) Insulab Abbas.— The provisions of Public Law 

2 93-184, permitting the consolidation of grants to the Insular 

3 Areas, shall '^ot apply to ftnds allocated under this part. 

4 "state appuoations 

5 "Sbo. 2303. (a) Submission of State Applica- 

6 TiONS. — The Secretary is authorized to make grants to 

7 States in accordance with the provisions of this subpart. In 

8 order to receive a grant under this subpart, the Governor of 

9 each State shall submit a one-time application to the Secre- 

10 tary. Such application shall be filed at such time and in such 

11 manner, and shall contain such information, as the Secretary 

12 may reasonably require. 

13 "(b) Desceiption of State Ceiteeia and Peoce- 

14 DUEES. — Tho application shall contain a description of the 

15 State's criteria and procedries for selecting recipients of 

16 Presidential Awards for Excellence in Education. The 

17 State's criteria and procedures shall be subject to the approv- 

18 al of the Secretary. 

19 "(c) AssuBANCES.— The application shall contain as- 

20 surances that — 

21 "(i) Presidential Awards for Excellence in Educa- 

22 tion shall be made in accordance with the provisions of 

23 this subpart; 

24 "(2) the State shall provide such fiscal control and 

25 fund accounting procedures as the Secretary may re- 

26 quire; and 
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1 ''(3) the State shall apply the selection criteria 

2 unifonnly to nominations for recipients of Presidential 

3 Awards for Excellence in Education that are .received 

4 from public and private schools, teachers, associations 

5 of teachers, parents, associations of parents and teach* 

6 ers, businesses, business groups, or student groups, as 

7 well as those received from local educational agencies. 

8 ^'selection of awabd becepiknts 

9 *'Sec. 2304. (a) Eligible Recipients.— Any full- 

10 time public or private elementary or secondary school te^icher 

11 of academic or vocational subjects shall be eligible to receive 

12 an award under ths subpart, except that teachers of religion 

13 (other than religion as an academic discipline) shall not be 

14 eligible. 

15 "(b) Nominations.— (1) Local educational agencies, 

16 public and private schools, teachers, parents, associations of 

17 teachers, associations of parents and teachers, businesses, 

18 business groups and student groups may nominate teachers 

19 for awards under this subpart. 

20 "(2) The State educational agency shall notify local edu- 

21 cational agencies, public and private schools, associations of 

22 teachers, associations of parents and teachers, business 

23 groups, and the general public of the deadlines and proce- 

24 dures for making nominations, and inform them of the selec- 

25 tion criteria that will be used in selecting award recipients in 

26 a given year. 
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1 **(c) Selection by State Pakel.— Selection of 

2 award recipients in each State shall be made from among the 

3 teachers nominated in accordance with subsection (b). Award 

4 recipients shall be selected by a panel that is chosen by the 

5 Governor in consultation with the chief State officer and is 

6 composed of members representing parents, school adminis- 

7 trators, teachers, school board members, and the business 

8 community. 

9 **(d) Selection Ceiteeia.— The State panel shall 

10 select award recipients in accordance with the criteria ap- 

11 proved by the Secretary in the State's application. The selec- 

12 tion criteria may take into account, but are not limited to, a 

13 teacher's success in — 

14 **(l) educating 'at-risk' students, such as educa- 

15 tionally or economically disadvantaged, handicapped, 

16 limited English proficient, or homeless children, as well 

17 as the children of migrant agricultural workers, to their 

18 fullest potential; 

19 **(2) educating gifted and talented students to 

20 their fullest potential; 

21 **(3) encouraging students to enroll, and succeed, 

22 in advanced classes in subjects such as mathematics, 

23 science, and foreign languages; 
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**(4) teaching in schools educating large numbers 

2 of 'at-risk' students, including schools in low-income 

3 inner-city or rural areas; 

4 **(5) introducing a new curriculum area into a 

5 school or strengthening an established curriculum; 

6 "(6) acting as a 'master teacher' by helping new 

7 teachers make the transition into a teaching career; or 
encouraging potential dropouts to remain in 

9 school or encouraging individuals who have dropped 

10 out to reenter and complete their schooUng. 

11 "amount and use op awabds 

12 "Sec. 2305. (a) Amount op Awabds.— The amount 

13 of a Presidential Award for Excellence in Education shall be 

14 $5,000. 

15 "(b) Use op Awabds. — An award to an individual re- 

16 cipient under this subpart shall be available for the recipient's 
f 17 use for any purpose.". 

18 Part E — Efpectivb Date 

i 

I 19 effective date 

I 20 Sec. 141. The a*aendments made by this title shall be 

f 21 effective October 1, 1989. 

I 22 TITLE n^NATIONAL SCIENCE SCHOLAKS 

k 

28 national science scholabs pbogbam 

f:> 24 Sec. 201. Part A of title IV of the Higher Education 

f 25 Act of 1965 (20 US.C. 1001 et seq., hereinafter referred to 

\^ 26 in this title as "the Act"), is amended— 
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1 (1) by redesignating subparts 7 and 8 as subparts 

2 8 and 9, respectively; and 

3 (2) by inserting immediately after subpart 6 the 

4 following new subpart: 

5 ''Subpart 7— National Sciencb Scholabs Pbogeam 

6 "pubposb; appeopeiations authorized 

7 "Sec. 419L. (a) Pubpose,— It is the purpose of this 

8 subpart — 

9 "(1) to establish a National Science Scholars Pro- 

10 gram to recognize student excellence and achievement 

11 in the physical, life, and computer sciences, mathemat- 

12 ics, and engineering; 

18 "(2) to assist students who have demonstrated 

14 outstanding academic achievement in contmuing their 

15 education in these fields of study at sustained high 

16 levels of performance; and 

17 "(3) to contribute to strengthening the leadership 

18 of the United States in these fields. 

19 "(b) AUTHOEIZATION OF Appeopeiations.— There 

20 are authorized to be appropri^iced $5,000,000 for fiscal year 

21 1990, $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, $15,000,000 for 

22 fiscal year 1992, and $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

23 "SCHOLABSHIPS AUTHOEIZED 

24 "Sec. 419M. (a) Pboobam Authoeity.— The Secre- 

25 tary is authorized, in accordance with the provisions of this 

26 subpart, to carry out a program of awarding scholarships to 
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1 students who are selected by the JPiBK^ent; have demonstrat- 

2 ed excellence and achievement in the life, physical, or com- 

3 puter sciences, mathcmtics, or engineering; and who show 

4 promise of continued outstanding academic achievement in 

5 these fields of study. The Secretary may carry out this pro- 

6 gram through grants, contracts, or cooperative agreements. 

7 "(bKD Pebiod of Initial Awabo.— A student who 
S satisfies the requirements of section 4190(a) may receive a 
9 scholarship, for a period of one academic year, for the first 

10 year of undergraduate study at an institution of higher educa- 

11 tion. 

12 "(2) Continuation Awards.— A student who satis- 

13 fies the requirements of section 4190(b) may receive addition- 

14 al scholarships, each awarded for a period of one academic 

15 year, in order to complete his or her undergraduate course of 

16 study. A student may receive additional scholarships for up to 

17 three academic years of undergraduate study, except that, in 

18 the case of a student who is enrolled in an undergraduate 

19 course of study that requires attendance for five academic 

20 years, the student may receive additional "scholarships for up 

21 to four acpiemic years of undergraduate study. 

22 "(c) Use at Any Institution Pebmittbd.— A stu- 

23 dent awarded a scholarship under this subpart may attend 

24 any institution of higher education, £is defined in section 

25 1201(&) of the Act. 
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1 "(d) National So2:bncb Scholabs.— Students 

2 awarded scholarships under this subpart shall be known as 

3 'National Science Scholars'. 

4 "selection op SCHOLAkS 

5 "Sec. 419N. (a) Selection Ceitebia.— The Secre- 

6 tary shall appoint a pane) if experts, composed of scientists, 

7 mathematicians, engineers, and representatives of industries 

8 that utilize advanced technologies, to reconmiend to the Sec- 

9 retary specific academic acldevement criteria for use in the 

10 nomination of scholars. The Secretary shall review the 

11 panel's reconunendations and publish appropriate academic 

12 achievement criteria in the Federal Register. 

13 "(b) Selection Peocess.— (1) Using the criteria de- 

14 scribed in subsection (a), each State shall nominate at least 

15 fom", but not mor** than ten, students from each congressional 

16 district within that State. The President shall select students 

17 to receive scholarships under this part in accordance with 

18 paragraph (2). 

19 "(2)(A) After considering the students nominated under 

20 paragraph (1), the President shall select at least thkty stu- 

21 dents to receive scholarships. The President may consult a 

22 board, consisting of the President's Science Advisor, the Sec- 
22 retary, and the Director of the National Science Foundation, 

24 regarding the selection of students under this subparagraph. 

25 "(B) After considering the students nominated under 

26 paragraph (1), the President shall select an additional five 
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1 hundred and forty students to receive scholarships. Each 

2 Senator and Member of the House of BepresentafVes (or in 
8 the case of the District of Columbia, Puerto Bico, the Tu'gin 

4 Islands, Guam, or American Samoa, the Delegate or Resi- 

5 dent Commissioner) is entitled to make recommendations to 

6 the President regarding the selection of students, nominated 

7 under paragraph (1), for one scholarship. 

8 "(c) Use of Excess Ponds.— If the fimds available 

9 under this subpart for any fiscal year exceed the amoimts 

10 required for initial and continuing awards under section 

11 419M(b), the President may, after considering the students 

12 nominated under subsection (b)(1), select additional students 

13 to receive scholarships under section 419M(b)(l). 

14 "(d) DiSBtJESAL OF SCHOLAESHIP PeOCEEDS.— 

15 Scholarship proceeds shall be disbursed on behalf of students 

16 who receive scholarships under this subpart to the institu- 

17 tions of higher education at which the students are enrolled. 

18 No scholarship proceeds shall be disbursed on behalf of a stu- 

19 dent until the student is enrolled at an institution of higher 

20 education. 

21 "eligibility of scholaes 

22 "Sec. 4190. (a) Requiebments foe iNiTL/a 

23 AwAED. — To be eligible to receive a scholarship under sec- 

24 tion 419M(b)(l), a student shall— 

25 "(1) be scheduled to graduate from a public or 

26 private secondary school, or to obtain the equivalent of 
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1 a certificate of graduation (as recognized by the State 

2 iu which the student resides), during the school year in 
8 which the award is made, or be scheduled to so gradu- 

4 ate or obtwn such equivalent within three months after 

5 the date of the award; 

6 "(2) have been accepted for enrollment at an in- 

7 stitution of higher education as a full-time undergradu- 

8 ate student (as determined by the institution); and 

9 "(3) have declared a major in one of the life, com- 

10 puter, or physical sciences, mathematics, or engineer- 

11 ing, or provided a written statement to the State of his 

12 or her intent to major in one of these fields of study, if 

13 it is the policy of the institution at which the student 

14 has been accepted for enrollment that students not de- 

15 clare a major until a later point in th^ir course of 

16 study. 

17 "(b) Rbquibembnts fok Continuation Awabds.— 

18 A student who has received a scholarship under section 

19 419M(b)(l) may receive a scholarship for a subsequent aca- 

20 demic year of undergraduate education under section 

21 419M(b)(2) if the student— 

22 "(1) maintains a superior level of academic 

23 achievement, as determmed in accordance with the 

24 regulations of the Secretary; 
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1 ^'(2) continues to major in, or provides a state- 

2 ment to the State as described in subsection (aK2) of 

3 his or her continuing intent to major in, one of the life, 

4 computer, or physical sciences, mathematics, or engi- 

5 neering; and 

6 "(3) continues to be enrolled at an institution of 

7 higher education as a full-time undergraduate student 

8 (as determined by the institution). 

9 "(c) Waivee op Poll-Timb Attendance Require- 

10 MENT. — The Secretary may waive the full-time attendance 

11 requirements in this section in unusual circumstances. 

12 "(d) Failube to Meet Eligibility Requiee- 

13 MBNTS.— In the event that the student fails to meet the re- 

14 quirements of this section, the student's eligibility to receive 

15 further scholarships (or scholarship proceeds) under this sub- 

16 part shall be determmed in accordance with the regulations of 

17 the Secretary. 

18 "SCHOLAESmP AMOTOT 

19 "Sec. 419P. (a) Amount op Awaed. —Except as pro- 

20 vided in subsections (b) and ^c), the amount of a scholarship 
21- awarded under this subpart for any academic year shall be 

22 $10,000. 

23 "(b) Relation to Cost of Attendance and 

24 Other Grants and Scholarships.— Notwithst«inding 

25 subsection (a), the amount of a scholarship awarded under 
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1 this subpart shall be reduced by the amount that the scholar- 

2 ship — 

S exceeds the student's cost of attendance, as 

4 defined in section 472 of the Act; or 

5 ''(2) when combined with other Federal or non- 

6 Federal grant or scholarship assistance the student re- 

7 ceives in any academic year, exceeds the student's cost 

8 of attendance, as defined in section 472 of the Act. 

9 "(c) Adjustments fob Insufficient Appbopbia- 

10 TiONS. — ^In the event that funds available in a fiscal year are 

11 insufficient to fully fund all awards under i *s subpart, the 

12 amount paid to each student shall be reduced proportionately. 

13 "SUMMEB BMPLOYMF*'T OPPOBTUNITIES FOB SCHOLAES 

14 ''Sec. 419Q. (a) Pbiobity fob Summbe Employ- 

15 MENT.— To the extent that they are otherwise qualified, stu- 

16 dents receiving scholarships aider this part shall be given 

17 priority consideration for federally financed summer employ- 

18 ment in federally funded research and development centers, 

19 that, to the maximum extent practicable, complements and 

20 reinforces the educational program of these students. 

21 "(b) Fedebal Agency Coopebation.— Federal 

22 agencies shall cooperate fully with the Secretary and partici- 

23 pate actively in providing appropriate sununer employment 

24 opportunities for such student^.". 
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1 CONPOBMINO AMENDMBNTS 

2 Sec. 202. (a) Section 401(b) of the Act is amended by 

3 striking out ''subparts 1 through 8," and inserting in lieu 

4 thereof "subparts 1 through 9/'. 

5 (b) Section 481(a)(1) of the Act is amended by striking 

6 out "except subpart 6" and inserting in lieu thereof "except 

7 subparts 6 and 7". 

8 (c) Section 483(0 of the Act is amended by striking out 

9 "subparts 4, 5, and 7" each place it appears and inserting in 

10 lieu thereof "subparts 4, 5, and 8". 

11 EFFECTIVE DATE 

12 Sec. 203. The amendme:3ts niade by this title shall be 

13 effective on October 1, 1989 for academic year 1990-1991 

14 and succeeding academic years. 

15 TITLE m— OTHER PROGRAMS 

16 DEUO-FEEE SCHOOLS UBBAN BMEEOENCY OEANTS 

17 Sec. 301. The Drug-Free Schools and Communities 

18 Act of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 3171 et seq.) is amended— 



19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



(1) in section 5111(a) — 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking out "(other 
than C)** and inserting in lieu thereof "(other than 
part C and section 5132(d))"; and 

(B) at the end thereof, by adding a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 
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1 "(3) For the purpose of carrying out section 5132(d), 

2 there are authorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for each 
8 of the fiscal years 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993/'; and 

4 (2) in section 5132, by adding at the end thereof 

5 the following new subsection: 

6 ''(d) Ueban Embrobncy Grants. — The Secretary 

7 shall use funds appropriated under section 5111(aK3) to 

8 award a small number of one-time grants to local educational 

9 agencies that are located in urban areas that have the most 

10 severe drug problems, to assist those agencies in developing 

11 and implementing comprehensive approaches to eliminating 

12 the serious drug problems that affect schools and students 

13 within their boundaries.". 

14 HISTOEICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVEESITIES 

15 Sec. 302. Section 360(a)(3) of title m of the Higher 

16 Education Act of 1965 is amended — 

17 (1) by inserting "(A)'' immediately after "(3)''; 
^8 and 

19 (2) by adding at the end thereof a new STibpara- 

20 graph to read as follows: 

21 "(B)(i) There are authorized to be appropriated 

22 $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1990, $20,000,000 for 

23 fiscal year 1991, $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 

24 $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1893 for awards under sec- 

25 tion 332 of the Act to historically Black colleges and 

26 universities that qualify as part B institutions. 

HR 1675 ni 
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1 A part B institution that receives an award 

2 from funds appropriated for any^ fiscal year under 
8 clause G) shall not be eli^ble to receive an award from 

4 funds appropriated for that fiscal year under subpara- 

5 graph (A), but a part B institution that does not re- 

6 ceive an award from funds appropriated for any fiscal 

7 year under clause G) shall be eligible to receive an 

8 award from funds appropriated for that fiscal year 

9 under subparagraph (A).". 

10 EFFECTIVE DATE 

11 Sec. 808. The amendments made by this title shall be 

12 effective October 1, 1989. 

O 
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Chairman Hawkins. The Committee on Education and Labor is 
called to order. 

We are pleased to have before the committee this morning, the 
Secretary of Education and for the purpose of introducing the Sec- 
retary, I yield to our distinguished friend, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I want to 
thank you for granting us this opportunity to hear the Secretary 
on the Educational Excellence Act of 1989. I am one of those who 
have endorsed and signed on to that legislation. 

I do so because I am so pleased that we have leadership down- 
town who believes very strongly that there is a leadership role for 
the Federal Government in the area of education. I am also pleased 
to note that some money is included in appropriations for these 
programs and so I am happy to have the Secretary present his tes- 
timony and respond to our questions. 

For those who don't know, I just introduced the Secretary up- 
stairs to my district press who comes to Washington, DC and fol- 
lows me around for a day to see what I do, even taking pictures 
while I was rushing to the elevator, trying to eat my breakfast on 
the way. 

The Secretary, of course, came to Washington, DC in 1988 nomi- 
nated by President Reagan. Then President Bush asked him to 
remain as Secretary. He is a sixth generation Texan. He has his 
PhD. from Iowa State University and as I said to him upstairs, he 
certainly has helped education as far as providing students, be- 
cause he and Mrs. Cavazos, who is sitting behind him, are the par- 
ents of ten children. 

So, we are very happy to have you with us today, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Without the formality of asking 
members to forego a statement at this time, the record will be 
available for members to put their statements in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Nick J. Rahall II follows:] 
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HONORABLE WICK J. RAHALL, II(D-WV) 
STATEKEHT 

HEARING OH FRESIDEHT'S EDOCAnONAL CXCELXJSICB BILL 
EDOCATIOH AKD LABOR COMMITTEE 
AtTCUST 2. 1989 



Mr. Chainun. I will b« bri«f. 

Dr.Cavazos i h«v« alraady itatad for tha Record that aanyi if not »o«t 
of your racowMndations to tha Praaidant, and hit to tha Contrail, for 
aducational axcallanca ara prograaa ara alraady in law. Many wara 
takan cara of, on a aodaat icala dua to budgatary conaidarationa, by tha 
Hawkins'Stafford Ownibua Education Act lignad into law by Praiidant Raagan 
laat yaar. 

Yat T nota that tha Labor-HHS-Education appropriationa bill ■chadul«d 
for action today on tha floor raiarvaa funda for loaa of thoia programs 
propoiad to ba authorirad in tha naar future, lo that they can ba funded in 
FY 1990. 

In recent actions taken by thie Cooaittae in reauthorising the 
Perkins Vocational Education Act, we daliberately delayed funding for one 
year of several new initiatives which we believe to be of critical 
importance to vocational education namely, we delayed funding for our new 
Business -Labor- Education Partnership Program, authorized at $20 million; and 
we dalayed funding for urgently needed facilities and equipment for 
vocational education school a and programs, authorized at $100 million. 

I also note, again from the Labor -HUS -Education appropriations bill 
being considered today by the House, that the Mid-Career Teacher Training 
Demonstration Program for Kontraditional Studants (that la, for those 
persons who have worked in education-related fields, and are retired or at 
aid-career and ready for retirenent, and who would be able to becone 
clasaroom teachers if they were to receive training in teaching techniques 
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And to forth) . Thii program. •nAct«d m» p«rt of ch« Hither Education 
A»t»dM*nts of 1986, wuld provid* planning and operation* axpanaaa not to 
exeaad tiro yaara for one eech tueh prograa to b« established in the 10 
Federal Regions, after which the prograaa would becoM self- financing. 
After prograas established with federal funda ere eveluated, the Secretary 
would disse«iin*te infonution on those progress showing the highest success 
rete or potential for success to Institutions desiring to establish their 
own. It is iaportant to note that this prograa does not go on forever 
providing federel funda for training Bid^career professionals for quick 
entry into the elassrooa • bur. axpects Institutions with teecher trelning 
programs to for such parsons in the future to fund their own. It is e 
fiscelly sound epproech, I think, and ought to be cerried out eccordingly. 

I aa pleased to note, at least, that the Adainistration is willing to 
accept an aaendaent to its Eatrgency Urban Drug Abuse Prevention proposel, 
by including edditional funding for such eaergency needs in Rurel arees es 
well. At least, I bolieve the Senate Labor end Huaan Resources Coaaittee 
hes racoaaended such an aaendaent. 

With respect to the new "Kagnet Schools" proposal, I still believe this 
three tens the existing Kagnat Schools Prograa which is authorised to be 
funded et $165 aillion, and hes not reeched that full*funding level, not even 
in today's Labor -HriS* Education epproprietions bill. 

I have other concerns over these so*called "new" propposals, end 
believe that at this tiae, we should work very hard toward full funding for 
existing education programs, perticulerly those new initiatives to be found 
in the Hawkins •St eftord Education Act, and the recently House •passed 
Vocational Education Act reauthorization before we add on aore new 
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Inltlttivtt that My b#com« a drain on avallabl« fundi for •ducatlon. 

I «a not a parson who goat around pradlctlng dooa and gloo«, but if wa 
think this yaar't htadgat procatt vaa, and ra«ains, difficult, than va hava 
only to wait until na«t yaar. 1 am for funding all aducatlon prograaa that 
art alaad st i«provlng tnd anhanclng tha llvat of our chlldrtn and youth, as 
vail «a adultt but aducttlon haa tufferad drtttlc daclin«t In tha Fadaral 
support mllabla for It ovat tha last dacada, and I rapa«t that I would 
lika to sea axlstlng programs catch up a llttla, plus saa funding avallabla 
for programs alraady spprovad by this Coailttaa, bafora we bagln adding on 
prograas. lha trasldant's programs sra parfactly okay as far as thay go, 
but they sra not nacassarlly crucial bacausa chay ara not naw, and soaa 
Fadaral dollars are already flowing down to tha states and localities, 
however sll^t those aaounts sight be, for aost of the purposes outlined for 
funding In the President's proposal. 

I regret It If this souxkU very negative. Dr. Cavazos for I am not a 
negative paraon. I as, however, a realistic parson who knows how difficult 
It Is to find aonay for our programs this year, partlculai:ly new 
< Initiatives, and how auch sore difficult It Is llkaly to be next year. 
I «a willing to listen; I as willing to be convinced of the absolute 
necessity of the President's proposals. But Z will need convincing If the 
funding for then should supersede In Inportance the funding of existing and 
newly proposed prograns also Intetuled to address critical needs of our 
schools . 

Thank you, Mr. ChalrHan. 
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Chairman Hawkins. May I join in the welcome and allow you, 
Mr. Secretary, to present your views before the committee. We are 
delighted to have you. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LAURO F. CAVAZOS, 
SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
submitted a rather lengthy statement for the record and I would 
like to request that that be included. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I am pleased to present today President Bush's legislative 
propo^ in the Educational Excellence Act of 1989. With me today 
is Charles Kolb, Deputy Under Secretary for Budget, Planning and 
Evaluation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by thanking you for holding 
these hearings on the Educational Excellence Act. As you know, 
thanks to the dedicated efforts of Mr. Goodling, this subcommit- 
tee's ranking Republican, 88 Members of the House have co-spon- 
sored this bill. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that after today's hearmg, you and 
your colleagues will join with the department in a bipartisan effort 
to move this bill through the legislative process. 

Last year, the 100th Congress produced the landmark Hawkins- 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amend- 
ments of 1988 and that law advances the quality of Federal elemen- 
tary and secondary education pr(^ams in many significant ways. 

It improves program accountability in the Chapter 1 and Drug- 
Free Schools programs, expands parental choice through a reau- 
thorized magnet schools program, provides greater flexibility to 
school districts in implementing bilingual education programs, en- 
hances parental involvement in programs for disadvantaged chil- 
dren, and stimulates educational reform and innovation. 

Our proposed legislation would complement the Hawkins-Staf- 
ford legislation in several important ways. First, it is based on the 
principle that Federal dollars should help those most in need. 
Second, it would encourage schools and teachers to strive for excel- 
lence and success by recognizing and rewarding educational 
progress. 

Third, it would encourage mtgor restructuring of schools by ex- 
tending to parents who do not now have it the opportunity to exer- 
cise choice in selecting schools for their children, and finally, it 
would encourage the development of flexible systems to enrich the 
ranks of the teaching professions. 

The Presidential Merit Schools pro-am would provide cash 
awards to schools on criteria related to improved student perform- 
ance in basic skills, creation of a safe and drug-free school environ- 
ment, and a reduction in the dropout rate. Many schools are strug- 
gling against difficult odds to create an environment for their stu- 
dents that is conducive to learning. 

The point here is a simple one: not to reward schools that have 
already "made it'' but to reward those that are making significant 
progress. 
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Magnet Schools of Excellence would bring the many recognized 
benefits of magnet schools to communities that might not qualify 
for the desegregation-related Magnet Schools Assistance programs 
4 recently reauthorized by the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments. 

To ensure that ftinds are available to benefit children who are 
most in need, the department would encourage applications that 
recognize the potential of educationally disadvantaged children to 
benefit from magnet schools programs. 

Under the program for Alternative Certification of Teachers and 
Principals, the department would provide assistance to States that 
are interested in expanding the pool of talent from which they 
draw teachers and principals. 

This program would oner an incentive for States to design flexi- 
ble certification systems to draw into education talented profession- 
als who have demonstrated their subject matter competence or 
leadership qualities in fields outside of education. 

Through Presidential Awards for Excellence in EMucation, 
awards of $5,000 each would be given to teachers who meet the 
highest standards of excellence. Our schools are blessed with many 
teachers who are highly motivated and committed to excellence. 

These teachers succeed not only in imparting subject matter 
knowledge, but also in fostering in their students an appreciation 
of the value and the importance of education, and for tWs I believe 
they should be rewarded. 

Drug-Free Schools Urban Emergency Grants would supplement 
programs currently supported by the Drug-Free Schools and Com- 
munities Act. Urban school districts are often disproportionately 
affected by drug trafficking and abuse. 

Urban Emergency Grants would enable these districts to under- 
take the kind of comprehensive plans we believe are essential if 
they are to eliminate the serious drug problems that affect the 
schools and the students within their boundaries. 

For Historically Black Colleges and Universities, the President 
would amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to provide addition- 
al support for endowment matching grants. Income from the en- 
dowment funds could be used to improve academic programs as 
well as institutional administration. 

The National Science Scholar© program would provide under- 
graduate college scholarships of up to $10,000 a year to students 
who demonstrate excellence and achievement in the life, physical, 
or computer sciences, mathematics, or engineering. 

American students are iust not choosing to enter these profes- 
sions in large enough numbers, and the country is in danger of suf- 
fering a serious shortfall of scientists, mathematicians, and engi- 
neers by the year 2000. I believe this program could help us avert 
that danger. 

Mr. Chairman, in concert with the many fine propcrams author- 
ized by the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments, the programs con- 
tained in the Educational Excellence Act of 1989 would greatly ad- 
vance our efforts to achieve a better-educated America. 

I urge this committee and the Congress to take prompt and fa- 
vorable action on this legislation. I also urge you to take a look 
around you and to look at what is going on in many of your own 
states. 
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Michigan has seen several significant l^islative proposals to im- 
prove education statewide, including choice proposals and proposals 
to set quality standards for schools. Detroit offers some schools of 
choice. 

In Pennsylvania, the School Performance Incentive Program pro- 
vides cash awards to demonstrate improvement in a variety of 
areas. Pittsburgh and Philadelphia have magnet school programs. 

In New Jersey, the Provisional Teachers Program is one of the 
most effective alternative certification programs in the country. 
The State has also adopted a proposal for a principal certification 
system that provides an alternative route for training and licensing 
principals. 

Finally, I am sure that you, Mr. Chairman, are very proud of 
California's efforts to improve education. California has been a 
leader in underwriting accoimtability in education through its 
annual reporting of coursetaking and performance for all of its 
schools. 

The California Business Roundtable has come out strongly in 
favor of the idea of choice, stating that ^'choice would strengthen 
the public school system by introducing competition and putting 
pressure on weak schools to do better." 

Several models of choice are being implemented in California, in- 
cluding schools-within-a-school and special schools with a subject 
matter focus. Interdistrict choice is allowed if both school districts 
involved agree. 

I could go on, but my point here should be obvious: many of your 
own states are pursuing innovations in education that are making 
a difference, and we deeply appreciate that. The President and I 
want to encourage this development through these reforms: re- 
wards, grants, research, and innovations that you will find in the 
Educational Excellence Act of 1989. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Kolb and I will be 
pleased to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Lauro F. Cavazos follows:] 
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StatvMnt of 
Lturo P. CtTtsotf Stcratary of Idttcation 
B«for«i tht 

SubcoMittte on Blawntary> Sacondary and Vocational Education 
Houat Cbmlttaa on Bdvcatlon and I^abor 
Aotnat 2 I 1989 

Secratary Cavasoa la accompanied liy 
Charlaa I.H. Kolb 
Deputy Under Secretary for Planning, Btidget and Sraluatlon 
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DEFASTfSRT OF XOaCATIOK 
Stattaent of 
Lauro F. Cara^oa, Secretary of Education 
Befora tha 

Subcoanittee on Kleaentary, Secondary aivd Vocational Education 
Houaa CoMilttee on Education and L«bor 
Auiuat 2, 1989 

Mr. Chairaan and tleabera of the SubcoMittae: 

I aM plaaatd to ba hara today to praaent Freaident Buah*a leglaZatlTe 
propoaala In tha Educational Szcallence Act of 1989. With me today la Charlea 
Kolb, Daputy Under Secretary for Planning, Budget and Evaluation. 

Nr. Chairman, I vould like to begin by thanking you for holding thia 
hearing on the Educational Excellence Act. Aa you knov, thanka to the 
dedicated effort a of Nr. Goodllng, thla Subcommittee* a ranking Eapubllcan, 88 
membara of the Houae have co-aponaor«d thla bill. I am hopeful, Mr. Chairman, 
that after today* a hearing, you and your colleaguea vUl Join vlth the 
Department In a bipartlaan effort to moTe thia bill through the leglalatlve 
proceaa. Working vith key Democrata and Sepubllcana In the Senate, ve have 
already been aucceaaful in developing legislation that the Senate Labor and 
Hwan Seaourcaa Committee reported unanimoualy on July 20. 

Unfortunately, the Senate bill vould defer implementation of the major 
nev programs until 1991, and vould condition their funding on higher funding 
for other programa. In the Houae, hovever, ve are very appreciative that the 
approprlationa committee h*s provided that ve may use flacal year 1990 funda 
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for stTtral of c .r aajor proposed nev progriMi provided that authorizing 
lesUUtion U enacted prior to March I, 1990. The appropriations cosnlttee 
haa alao Indicated Chat It vUl coMlder fundlnf for other nev prograMs In our 
bill If authorizing legislation is enacted. Under your and Hr. Goodllng'a 
lc«derahipi I hope that the Honae Education and Labor CoMilttee vUl seek 
authorisation beginning In 1990, rather than 1991, and vUl vork for enactment 
prior to March 1, 1990| so that these funds can begin reaching States, 
schoolsi and children during 1990. 

Last year, you and your colleaguea In the 100th Congress produced the 
landaark Bavkina-St afford Sleaentary and Secondary School laproTeaent 
Aaendacnta of 1988. That lav adrances the quality of Federal elementary and 
aecondary education programs In many significant vays. It improTea program 
accountability in the Chapter 1 and Drug-Free Schools programs, expands 
parental choice through a reauthorized magnet schools program, provides 
greater flexibility to achool districts in implementing bilingual education 
programs, enhances parental InTolTement In programs for disadvantaged 
children, and stimulates educational reform and Innovation. 

America needs the Educational Excellence Act to build upon the great 
strldea ve made In Havklns-Staf ford. Let me tell you vhy I firmly believe 
thla to be the case. Tou*ve heard me talk about our "education deficit** In 
this country. The fact that ve nov out spend most countries In education does 
not, in any vay, make up for the fact that vhen it comes to solid results, our 
students and our schools overall simply aren't cutting It. Despite some 
promising State reform efforts, this year's "State Education Perfomance 
Chart** — popularly knovn as the **Vall Chart** — Indicates that our 
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perfonMnce on the vhole la s'lacnatlnt. I aald when the '*Vall Chart" vaa 
releaaed, and 1*11 repeat it to yo:i today: the altuatlon acarca me; It ahould 
scare you too. 

Many of the Sta\:e and local refonaa that have been ispleaented acroaa 
thla country In the wake of a nation At tlek ara excltln« and poaltlve, but 
such atlll reaalna to be done. Theae reforaa auat continue, xuat «xp«nd, must 
take root, and — most laportant of all — auat work. That la what Praaident 
Bush's axenda is all about, and that la praclaely why I*m before you today 
urfln« paaaate of the Prealdent*a Educational Sxcallanca Act of 1989. If you 
look cloaaly at the coaponenta of thla bill, you* 11 aaa tlit, for tha »oat 
part, they ara intended to help atisulate and tncourate education rafora — 
through Federal seed aoney, tarcettd awarda ijid cranta. and expanded reaaarch 
that we hope will produce Innovative and «ricceaaful atrateclaa for refor*. 

Let me Just take a few mlnuteH now and explain to you briefly the details 
of the seven new protrams In the Educational Excellence Act of 1989. 

Our proposed letlalatlon would complement the work of the 100th Consreas 
in several Important waya. First, It is based on the principle that Federal 
dollars should help those moat In need. Second, it would encourace achoola 
and teachera to atriva for excellence and aucceaa by recotnizin« and rewarding 
educational pro»reaa. Third, it would encoura»e major reatnicturlnt of 
schools by extendlnt to parenta who do not now have It the opportunity to 
exercise choice In selectlns schools for their children. And finally. It 
would encourage the development of flexible syatems to enrich the ranks of the 
teaching profession. 
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PrMldent Buth *xid I are very proud of thia legUlatlon. The Dapartaent 
and the Whlta Houaa worked cioaely In ahaplni t^tf bill, and we certainly 
appreciate the favorable reception that we have htm recelvlns fro« the 
Congreaa. We want to work cioaely with you, Mr. Chtlrman, to ensure that 
these propoaals receive aerloua consideration and, of courae, apeedy enactment. 

° ^« Prttidcntitl Hcrlt SchQglt protraa would provide caah awards to 
schoolk based on criteria related to Improved student performance In basic 
skills, creation of a safe and drug-free school envlronwnt, and a reduction 
In the dropout rate. The leclslstlon would authorize $250 Billion for flacal 
year 1990, lncreaaln« to $500 million by fiscal year 1993. runds would be 
allocated to Statea based In part on achool-ate population and in part on each 
State'a ahare of funda from the Chapter 1 Baalc Grant procraa. Many achoola 
are atni«lln« atalnst difficult odds to create an environment for their 
atudenta that la conducive to learnln*. I believe we should recognize and 
reward the efforta of thoae achoola t^ improve and provide encouracement for 
other achoola to follow their lead. I want to emphialze, Mr. Chairman, that 
what we are talklni about here la encouraging and rewarding achoola that are 
finding waya to make progreaa In Improving the learning environment for their 
studenta. The point here Is a almple one: not to reward achoola that have 
already -made if but ^ reward those that are making significant progress In 
improving their schools right nov. 

0 H i t nct Schw l a gf S ycftUcn< ; f would bring the many recognized benefits 
of magnet schools to coamunitiea that might not qualify for the 
debegregation-related Hagnet Schools Assistance program recently reauthorized 
by the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments. This legislation would authorize $100 
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million to bt appropriated each year. Thla coapleaentary prosraa would have 
the dual purpoaea of pronotlnc open enrollment through parental choice and 
atrep'^ eninc the knovledie of elementary and aecondary at\)denta In academic 
and vocational aubjecta. To ensure that funda are available to benefit 
children vho are moat In need, the Department would encourage applications 
that recognlzi the potential of educationally diaadvantaged children to 
benefit from magnet achoola programa. I*m aure that all of you have aeen the 
atoriea in The Washington Poat and perhapa In your local newapapera about 
thoae parenta who line up for daya outalde local magnet achoola In order to 
enroll their children. They do ao for a reaaon: magnet achoola work, and 
George Buah and X want to find vaya to expand magnet achoola and other 
examplea of cholct all acroaa thla country. 

o Under the program for Alternative Certifi cation of Teachers and 
Princlnala ,. the Department would provide asalotance to Statea that are 
Intereated In expinding the pool of talent from which they draw teachera and 
prlnclpala. An authorization of $25 million, for fiacal year 1990 only, would 
provide one-time granta to Stacea to aupport auch actlvltiea aa training, 
program development, and evaluation. Thla program would offer an incentive 
for Statea to dealgn flexible certification ayatema to draw Into education 
talented profeaalonala vho have demonatrated their aubject matter competence 
or leaderahlp quail t lea In flelda outalde education. I believe many of our 
country* a aclentlata, engineers, and buslneaa msn and women would mal'e 
outattnding and talented educatora, and I would like to aee our school 
children benefit from their expertise. 

0 Through Preaident ial Awarda for Rxcellence In E ducation, awarda of 
$5,000 each would be given to teachera ^o meet the hlsheat atandarda of 
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•zetllcnct. Our schools are Massed vith ssny tesdurs vho art hiibly 
Botivattd and coMltttd to excalienca. Thtst ttachers succead not only in 
ispartins subjact sattar knovladga, but «l8o in fosterint in thair students an 
appreciation of the Telue «nd Importance of educetion, and for this I balieTe 
they should be reverded. For these President i el teecher everds, the 
lesislation vould authorize $7.6 sillion ennuelly. 

o Dnie^Fr** School! Urb>n Eaeretigv Grants would eupplesent pro«rass 
currently aupported by the Druf-Free Schoole and CosBunitiee Act. Urben 
school districts ere often dieproportionately affected by dru« treffickins and 
abuse. I*» cure you agree vith >• that the preeence of druge in our 
echoole — and the violence that eo often ettende drugs — is e national 
tragedy. Thie program vould authorize l2S sillion per yeer for one-tise 
grants to urban districts experiencing the sost severe drug probless. These 
grants vould eneble echool dietricts to undertalie the kind of cosprehenaive 
plans that ve believe ere essential if they ere to elisinate the serious drug 
probless thet effect the schools and stiidents vithin their bounderies. 

o For Hietorieallv Black Colleega end Unlyereities . the President's bill 
vould asend the Higher Zducetion Act of 1965 to provide edditional support for 
eodovsent satching grante. Historically Bleck Colleges end Universities pley 
s vitel role in the American eyetes of higher educetion, yet nany of then ere 
veeker f inane ielly than other institutions. Over e four-yeer period, the bill 
vould euthorize l60 sillion for granta that could be uaed to natch private 
eector contributions to the echools' endovsent fxmds. Incose fros the 
endovment funds could be uaed to improve ecedenic prograas as veil ea 
institutional edainietretion. 
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0 Tht Katlonal Science gcholara procrta vould provide undercraduste 
collece tcholarsMps of up to Il0,000 • year to students who dtsonstrete 
excellencs and schlaveaent In the life, physlcsl, or cosputer scl«ncss» 
BAthcAstlcs, or tnflnserlns. Aaerlcan students sre Just mot choosing to enter 
these professions In Isrge enough nunbers, and ^he country Is In danger of 
suffering s serious shortfall of scientists, Bstheaatlclansi and engineers by 
the yesr 2000. I believe this prograa could help us a^ert that danger. The 
leglslstlon vould suthorlze i5 nllllon for fiscal year 1990, Increasing to 
i20 Billion by fiscal yesr 1993. Ssch yesr, the President vould select 570 
scholsrshlp recipients sfter considering the recoanendstlona of an advisory 
board and Members of Congress. 

Hr. Chairman, In concert vlth the many fine programs authorized by the 
Havklns~St afford Amendments, the programs contained In the Educational 
Excellence Act of 1989 vould greatly advance our efforts to achieve a 
better-educated America. I urge this committee and the Congress to take 
prompt and favorable action on this leglslstlon, ^Ich vould build upon many 
of the fine efforts undervay In your own S twites. 

In Ohio, magnet school programs are underway, and the leglslstur- there 
has seen bills Introduced for programs to free excellent school districts from 
certsln State requirements and to establish tests that can be compared across 
districts to help Improve accountability. 

Ullnolft has s ststevlde math and science magnet high school. It Is also 
studying various choice programs across the country to see vhat's effective. 



In, Ktatiiclcy, •IttrnttlTt ctrtlflcttlon prog rasa for tetchtrs are offered 
throufh the OalTaralf^ of LoulaTllla. Bach yaar» the $tat^ racoinlzaa achoola 
of ezcallenea and a Cottpenaatory Education Teacher of the Tear. 

Mlchlfan hM aaen aaTaral almiflcant leflalatlTa propoaala to InproTa 
education atatcvida, Indudlni choice propoMla and propoaala to aet quality 
atandarda for achoola. Detroit of fare aose achoola of choice. 

the Hontana Council for the Teaching of Ha thou t lea avarda tvo $1(000 
acholarahipa each year to the top high achool nath atudenta, who aze choaen by 
atatevide exanlzution. 

In Rev Jaraay» the FroTlalonal Teacher Frogran la one of the Boat 
affactiTa altematlTa cnrtiflcation prograaa in the country, '^e State haa 
alao adopted a propoaal for a principal certification ayater chat prorldea an 
altamatiTe route for training and licenalng princlpala. 

Hev York haa funded a variety of aagnet achool plana throughout the 
State. One highly aucceaaful exaaple haa been the prograa In Dlatrlct 4 
ofEaat Harles. There are alao aereral avard prograaa to encourage dlatrlct 
and teachei Innoratlon, Incluaing t)ie tffectlT« Schoola Conaortla Re:vork. 

In PennaylTanla » the School Performance Incentlre program prorldea caah 
avarda to achoola that deaonatrate ImproTement In a rarlety of areaa. 
Plttaburgh and Philadelphia have magnet achool programa. 

In Tezaa, the Altematlre Teacher Certification program haa met the 
demand for new teachera and, at the aame time, haa become a primary meana of 
attracting quality minority profeaalonala to the teaching field. 
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In Vanont, ths Unlvertlty of Vermont's Poat*B«ccslsureste Tsschtr 
Certification Vt^gr^m provides tn tlttmate route to certification in a 
variety of aleacntary and aecondary aubjecta. 

In Viaconain, ML^net or apecialty schoola ara offered at tha diatrict 
level. Incentivea to reward teachera include aabb«ticala, sranta, and 
training vorkahopa. 

The State of Veat Virginia offera an alternative certification procraa tc 
retired profeaaionala with decreea in arta and aciencea, and providaa l9|0OO 
to each of ita **Outatandins Teacher/Principal Merit Avard** vinnera. 

Finally, I 'a aure th«t you, Mr. Ch«irsan, are very proud ot Callfomia'a 
efforta to Improve education. California haa been a leader in undenrritins 
accountability in education through ita annual reporting of couraetakins and 
performance for all of ita achoola. California parenta and taxpayera can 
aaaeaa hov veil the achoola are perfomins and hov they are prosreaains in 
inplementins improvement. 

Choice ia now being propoaed in California to enable parenta to act on 
thia inforsation in making informed choicea about their children 'a achooling. 
The California Buaioeaa Koundtable haa ccme out atroigly in favor of the idea 
of choice, atating that "choice would atrengthen the public achool ayatem by 
introducing competition and putting preaaure on weak achoola to do better.** 
Several modela of choice are being implemented in California, including 
8choola-within-'a-achool and apecial achoola with a aubject matter focua. 
Interdiatrict choice ia allowed if both school diatricta involved agree. 

I could go on, but my point here should be obvious: many of your own 
States arc pursuing innovstions in <»ducstion thst are making a difference. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Secretary, I 
had an opportunity to review the proposal last night. I stayed up 
rather late to read through it. After our conversation by telephone, 
I was grasping for opportunities to reciprocate on cooperating in 
every way possible. 

Obviously, we look forward to as much cooperation as we possi- 
bly can. However, I must confess some d^ree of fear that we are 
diverting the real movement in the field of education from the 
School Improvement Act which we worked on and passed last year, 
and that tnere may be some danger trends in some of the programs 
being advocated in H.R. 1675. 

I don't think this is the time to hesitate, to carefully consider 
what we are doing. There are some opportunities, it seems to me, 
to have some cooperation on some of the programs in H.R. 1675; 
some are not dramatically different from what we have tried to do 
on this committee. 

However, unfortunately, it seems to me most of those, the ones 
that do offer their means of cooperation, are somewhat tied in with 
a new idea that has been proposed and is being called parental 
choice. 

It seems to me that "parental choice" is a very dangerous idea 
that has not really been scrutinized. I think that if this committee 
does anything at all for education, it certainly should scrutinize 
any proposal, not only parental choice, but all of the other ideas 
that seem to be offered at this time. 

We have not yet really implemented the School Improvement 
Act that you commended. We are behind in terms of regulations. 
We are behind in terms of funding and we seem in many ways to 
be embarking on new ideas, some of which are duplicative of the 
vei^ act that we passed last year. 

The merit school proposal is not really new. We gave the depart- 
ment the opportunity to use five percent of the basic grants for in- 
novative ideas. That is already authorized and it seems to me that 
that is about as far as wc should go at this time untf] the School 
Improvement Act we passed last year has an opportunity to be im- 
plemented by local school districts. 

Your magnet school concept is nothing new. We worked with 
that concept in the Senate conference committee last year. Not 
only did we retain the magnet school concept in the field of deseg- 
r^ation, but we added a new magnet school concept in a program 
called alternative and curriculum schools in a section of that act. 

Now, you propose to add a third one. We didn't even sufficiently 
fund the first one. The second one is not funded, and now, you are 
suddenly suggesting a third one. Well, it seems to me, that is not 
only duplicating what we have already done, but it takes us far 
afield from the purpose of trying to improve the school for every 
child and not simply for a few. 

Now, there are other smaller programs in the proposal that I 
think we could, with some degree of modification, agree upon. But 
it all adds up to the fact that we find ourselves not funding what 
has been proven successful, not implementing what we already 
have authorized and going down a dangerous road. 

One of the btudies that recently surfaced was: "School Choice: 
The New Improved Sorting Machine" which was made possible 
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through a grant from the University of Wisconsin. That is one of 
your grantees. It seemed to me that they have analyzed, much 
better than apparently the department, the dangers that are inher- 
ent in the proposal before us. 

In a two-year research study they conducted, Mr. Moore and Ms. 
Davenport ended up their report by saving that, ''school choice has 
proven risks and unproven benefits, that it represents a new and 
more subtle form of discriminatory sorting at a time when the eco- 
nomic survival of our cities depends on across-the-board improve- 
ments in the educational results/' 

The burden of proof now clearly rests on the advocates of publ?c 
school choice to show that it can lead to significant and equitable 
school improvement in more than a few isolated situations, that its 
"at risk" students can be eliminated on a widespread basis as a 
matter of actual practice, and not mei^ly on paper. 

I think that we really have to be cautious in that you have no 
model on which to base the advocacy of school choice, and yet you 
have planned r^oncd conferences around the countir to sell the 
idea of "choice" to local school districts that already have the au- 
thority to use choice or to institute choice if they wish to, and to 
preferably use their own money rather than trying to get Chapter 
1 money to do the job. 

I would certainly express, in the spirit of cooperation, that before 
you go out to sell the idea to others that we document the success 
of those few models that have been cited already and together look 
at what we can do to institute reform of an educational system, 
without embarking on an untried, unproven and certainly an un- 
documented idea. 

I don't think the Federal Government should be in the business 
of selling this idea as competition in the school system. There is no 
comparison between the private sector selling of soap and the sell- 
ing of a service to the children of America. The competition would 
only mean that we would pit one school against another and it is 
obvious that the schools that sort out and concentrate on the 
higher achieving students are going to succeed. 

There is no doubt about that, but two-thirds of the children of 
America are in schools that are unsuitable at this time. Unless we 
reach those children, as well as the higher achievers, then we 
aren't going to accomplish the goal of high quality education for all 
of our children, I would simply caution you that the selling of 
choice reminds me of the medicine man selling snake oil. 

I don't think we want to sell any idea in education on that basis 
and I know that you are sincere, you are dedicated and we appreci- 
ate the cooperative spirit, but I would certainly caution you that 
when you go out on these regional conferences that you are going 
to be met with a lot of opposition. There will be individuals out 
there that will certainly be there to challenge the selling of this 
idea which has not been approved by the Congress. It is not that 
you are testing Federal education policy because we haven't dealt 
with it and this is new. We have a long journey together and I am 
willing to travel with you. If you want to travel v/ith my friend. 
Bill Goodling, I know that we can cooperate, but let's do it together 
and not unilaterally go out without Congressional scrutiny to sell 
choice and try to persuade others to do it. 
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May I simpty ask one question which worries me and that is the 
matter of funding. Where is the monev coming from? I don't know 
where the money is coming from, and I hope that you can clarify 
that point because the Appropriations Committee will have that 
bill on the floor this afternoon. The Appropriations C!ommittee has 
suggested that if given the authority, they would make the pro- 
gram available to us in terms of fundmg, but they suggest that it is 
reprogramming, money which will be taken away from Chapter 1 
money, and I think tnat you suggested to me that that was not 
true, but tell me just where is the money coming from? 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very 
much your thoughtful words and I assure you that we will work 
with you to resolve the issues and problems facing education in 
Amenca. Certainly coming together to discuss a bill as important 
as this one is a good sign in itself. 

If I may take a moment to touch on many of the issues that you 
have raised here, Mr. Chairman. I think that first of all, the Presi- 
dent's merit schools initiative is an important idea whose time has 
come. We do have, as you so accurately point out, the authority to 
recognize merit schools through our recognition program. 

The merit schools that we are talking about in this program 
though are a different set of merit schools. These are merit schools 
that have turned around their programs. Among the criteria that 
might be used to identify merit schools would be, those stemming 
the dropout problem, having a drug-free campus, increasing test 
scores, and discipline. A variety of standards could be established, 
not just to give additional recognitions to those schools that have 
already made it, but to recognize and reward the schools that have 
turned around their programs to the point where they are moving 
in a more positive direction. 

The "Educational Excellence Act" strives to find and reward 
schools that have really made a difference in the lives of young 
people. The issue of Magnet Schools of Excellence, is certainly a 
vital one. Like each of the members of this subcommittee, I contin- 
ue to vigorously support as strongly as 1 can the desegregation: as- 
pects of our magnet school program. I am committed to working 
with you, Mr. Chairman, to the last day to make sure that no 
action taken by the department has a negative impact on our de- 
segregation efforts. 

I look at the Magnet Schools of Excellence in a different way 
than I do the department's Magnet Schools Program that is used 
for desegregation purposes. For one, the President's magnet school 
initiative would be available to schools that have not had the op- 
portunity to participate in the current program because their pro- 
grams are unable to meet the desegregation criteria that we re- 
quired. I look at the whole issue of choice^ as exemplified by tte 
President's Magnet School Initiative, as but one of the strategies 
that we must employ, Mr. Chairman, to start turning around edu- 
cation in this nation. 

I think that we must put in place a variety of strategies that 
have been called restructuring, that would help us turn around the 
problems in Americem education. 

The issue of choice, obviously, is a key component in our plan to 
restructure education, and I will come back in a little more detail 
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on that. In addition, I really believe that we need to look very 
strongly at the issue of alternative certification of teachers as an- 
other mechanism to attract additional professionals into teaching 
in vitally needed areas and from minority groups. 

The issue of school-based management is another strategy that 
needs to be explored at the local level. While this idea is not neces- 
sarily addressed in this bill, I believe that the Federal Government 
should provide the leadership necessary to encourage states or lo- 
calities to adopt this practice. I also believe that we have to focus a 
lot of attention on early childhood education. 

In terms of restructuring education in our country, I believe that 
we could look at such things as whether to change the length of 
^be school day, the number of days students attend school, or the 
differences in school programs. My point is that there are a lot of 
issues that have already been discussed at the National level that 
mdicate that we must change our entire system. 

My concern is a fundamental one. We are all aware of many of 
the problems facing education in our country, but nothing has hap- 
pened. The time has come to change the S3rstem itself. The Presi- 
dent's magnet schools of excellence proposal is a good place to 
start. 

I have spent my whole life in research. I like to think that I am 
still a scientist, and I am constantly researching and looking time 
and time again for the answers to the problems facing education. 

Lowrey Associates in 1983 conducted a study nationally and they 
found for all types of students choice produces significant growth 
and achievement in cognitive and social areas. The study showed 
that these benefits are not attributable to the matter of school se- 
lectivity, because 85 percent of the magnet schools do not select 
students on the basis of past academic achievement. 

In most cases, schools of choice are not academically elite. Yet, 
both attendance and student behavior improved in schools of 
choice. These schools encourage families to get more involved in 
the education of their children, which, I think is critical. To me, 
parental involvement is perhaps the single most important element 
in our efforts to restructure American education. Parents need to 
be involved more in the education of their children, and I see 
schools of choice as another mechanism of achieving this key 
result. 

Magnet schools are popular. Thirteen of the fift*^ "ban school 
districts studied showed significant growth of over 50 percent in 
their magnet school enrollment from 1982 to 1983. Magnet schools 
have been responsible for tremendous improvement in attendance 
rates and reducing dropout levels. 

One of the best known and well-documented cases involving a 
magnet school is the East Harlem study. Ten years ago, ^t 
Harlem developed a S3rstem of choice in its public junior high 
schools and middle schools. At that time, only 16 percent of its stu- 
dents read at or above grade level and its students ranked 32nd in 
math out of the 32 community districts in New York City. 

Today over half of those students read at or above grade level 
and the district ranked 15th or 16th depending upon the test used 
by the community districts. Performance and competition for stu- 
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dents created many different educational alternatives from which 
students could choose. 

Now, let me point out a couple of other issues here. I have made 
the point that choice is a catalyst to restructuring schools. I want 
to strongly encourage schools of choice, to reach out to the at-risk 
student rather than to ignore those students. 

Most importantly, by expanding the concept of choice to children 
in the early grades, I believe we would offer students a better edu- 
cation at the time when they are most vulnerable. Perhaps this 
would cut back on the loss of some of our most at-risk students in 
later years. 

Minnesota, Washington, Colorado, California, and other states 
have developed choice plans specifically for dropouts. These plans 
arc known generically as second-chance plans because it gives stu- 
dents that have dropped out a second chance to succeed. 

If a dropout student feels that he or she would do better in a 
school other than the one they dropped out of, then they have that 
choice under this system. Let me point out a couple of other things. 
While dropout figures are not available at this time for East 
Harlem, attendance rates have gone up dramatically to 90 percent 
since choice was implemented. Teacher attendance rates have also 
drastically improved at the school. 

In Chicago where dropouts rates are about 50 percent, one of the 
magnet schools there, Metro High School, graduates 90 percent of 
its students. It only has a ten percent dropout rate— this is despite 
the fact that 91 percent of Metro students are minority and over 
half are from low-income families. 

I really believe we should work together to develop an education- 
al system of which we can ail be proud. There are some cases that 
demonstrate that choice can work. There is some encouraging data, 
and I am optimistic about it. 

I am optimistic that if we focus on the concept of choice and 
carefully examine the issues that are involved, we can set aside 
some of the problem areas and work together to develop a program 
that can be adapted to meet the educational needs of students 
across the country. 

The choice conferences that we have scheduled are part of the 
department's efforts to inform the public about this key issue. 
Before each conference, Mr. Chairman, I have asked to have a 
meeting with as many parents as I can find so I can listen to their 
concerns. I will hopefully be able to incorporate some of their ideas 
into some of the actions we take at the department. 

What I am trying to do here, sir, is open up to this nation the 
entire issue of restructuring education. I see choice as the corner- 
stone of our efforts to bring this about. 

With regard to funding for the Educational Excellence Act, as I 
remarked to you yesterday in our conversation, what we are talk- 
ing about here is additional funding, not taking money from Chap- 
ter 1. 

I have gone on the record, sir, in front of your committee time 
and time again to state my strong commitment to Chapter 1. I 
agree with you that these are new programs and we must seek ad- 
ditional funding for them. 
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Funding for this bill should not come out of those programs that 
have demonstrated their worthiness. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Secretary, of course, that is highly spec- 
ulative as to whether or not we can get the money, but it seems to 
me that without the money, you don't have a bill. The bill appro- 
priates money for specific programs. 

To talk in terms of what that money is going to be expended for 
is useless unless we can pin it down. We already have successful 
programs, for an example Chapter 1 is a successful program. It 
would seem to me that we should implement what is already in the 
statute. I agree with practically everything that you have said. 

As I indicated, you already have the authority for these pro- 
grams. The authority is in the School Improvement Amendments, 
and now you are suggesting some additional programs for which 
there is no money. That sends a false signal to the public, that 
somehow you have something that will solve the problems. 

We might argue whether they do or not, but if we don't have the 
money to fund these programs it seems to me that we should con- 
centrate on implementing the programs in the School Improve- 
ment Amendments. I agree with you on carrying the magnet 
school concept beyond desegregation; we have already done it. We 
have already done practically everything that you are proposing. 

If I were the principal of a so-called "choice" school, God forbid, 
but if I were, you let me select the students, reject those I don't 
want, give me the choice of teachers, give me all the resources that 
you are talking about that are going to be put into a choice school, 
and I will show you some results. Even a dumb politician such as I 
am could do that, but ! hat is not solving the problem. 

You speak of the dropout problem. You didn't even request 
money for the dropout problem we already have enacted. Now, if 
we are going to do something about dropouts, we are not going to 
do it unless we put some money behind some of the programs that 
we already have enacted. 

You have suggested cutting about 20 different programs, includ- 
ing not funding the dropout program, the follow through programs, 
as well as many of the other programs. You have even recommend- 
ed cuts in student aid programs, and here you are proposing other 
programs while you yourself admit that there is no place to get the 
money to fund them. 

This committee is ready to authorize and have authorized pro- 
grams, but we still have to justify them. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
comment and follow-up for a moment on some of the issues you 
raised. As you are aware, we spend a lot of time focusing on the 
issue of dropouts and keeping youngsters in school. Like you, we 
are committed to working in a vigorous fashion to address this im- 
portant problem. 

Looking at our proposed budget, there are a number of progranis 
administered by the department, such as Chapter 1, the President's 
merit schools initiative, migrant programs, the magnet schools for 
desegregation, and right on down the line to bilingual education 
and Title III, that are geared to address the problem of school drop- 
outs. 
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The question about the dropout study— that was obviously a two- 
year study and I think that certainly we are going to continue to 
press in that area. I would like, if I may, to ask Mr. Kolb to com- 
ment a little about the matter of student aid. 

Mr. Kolb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think, Mr. Hawkins, you 
made the point that there would be cuts in student aid. I don't be- 
lieve that that is entirely accurate. The reductions that have come 
out in the budget are reductions that are based primarily on inter- 
est rate assumptions and would affect the amounts of money going 
for things like interest and special allowances. 

The overall number of students who will be participating in and 
benefiting from our student aid programs will continue to go up, so 
there is no decrease in services whatsoever. On the general issue of 
where the money is going to come from, if I could just add an ob- 
servation on that, I think, Mr. Chairman, it is fair to say that the 
money will come from where it always comes from and that is 
through the appropriations process. Of course, there is a bit of the 
chicken and the egg issue here, and that is normal because we 
need authorizing language. 

We are very pleased at the positive signals that we have received 
from Mr. Natcher s subcommittee which, I think, points in the di- 
rection of merit schools and magnet schools, but we'd like the au- 
thorization and I think that President Bush and Secretary Cavazos 
have made it clear that we are not requesting that these programs 
be funded by offsetting other programs that are out there, that are 
working, that are doing a good job. 

These are additional programs, and they are different. They're 
not duplicative of the fine programs in Hawkins-Stafford. What 
they really do is focus on accountability and state reform and that 
is new, and every single one of them, I think, would add to the 
state reform movement that is ongoing throughout this country. 

Chairman Hawkins. I would ask permission to put into the 
record at this point a list of the programs for which the President's 
budget made no request for education program funding at this 
time, including ten programs in higher education. 

If there is no objection, I submit this for the record. 

[The material follows:] 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

ULt. HOUM Of MMniMTATIVW 



WAtHMtrOJiOCMlIt 

tmCOMMmW ON UMMrm. IfCONOAKr. 
Al« VOCATIOHAL IPUCATKM 

July 31, 1989 



XOt Chairman Hawkins 

rRO«t Jack Jennings and June Harris 

RBt 1990 President's Budget - No Requests lor 

Education Progran Funding 



The President did not request any funding for the 
following prograas for Fiscal Year 1990t 

ELEMEtfTARY AND SECONOARY 



9. 
10. 
11. 



Chapter 1, Rural Technical Assistance Centers 
Impact Aid (Pay»ents for "B" children) 
Workplace Literacy Grants 
English Literacy Grants 

Women's Educational Equity Act ^ i i 

Dropout Demonstration Programs (the author Uatlon 
•^en ired In 1989, although we do have a 
faouse-passed bill extending t he oroaran for 2 
yearsT^ 

tllender Fellowships (Close-up Foundation) 
Follow Tti rough 
Native Hawallans 

Vocational Rehabilitation Recreation Programs 
Vocational Rehabilitation Model Transition Grants 



POSTS ECON PAR Y 

1, Perkins Loans_ (to help needy undergraduate and 
graduate students meet their postsecondary 
educational costs through low-Interest long-ter 
loans. ) 



**We have to be careful with this one because there Is no 
current a^hor^lz|t ^Oj^^ j^V^^^ ^ 4^t_^(httrf^^^ri^^°^^^ Program. 
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10. 



St* t« Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) (to help 
the States develop and expand grant and 
woxlcstudy assistance to students attending 
postsecondary educational institutions) 
Innovative CoMtunity Projecte 
Cooperative Education (support for the planning # 
establishMnt and operation of cooperative 
education projects in higher education 
institutions). 

Veterans Education Outreach (Grants help 
institutions support offices of veterans' affairs 
which provide outreach, recruitment, special 
educational services, and counseling) 
Law School Clinical Experience (to establish or 
expand prograns in accredited law schools that 
provide clinical experience in the practice of 
law.) 

College Housing Loans 

Douglas Scholarships (to encourage and enable 
outstanding high school graduates to pursue 
teaching careers at the preschool, elementary 
school, or secondary school level) 
B«rrig Fellowships (to provide, through 
institutions of nighor «d. , a progran of grants 
to graduate and professional students who 
demonstrate financial need) 
Assistance to Guam 
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Chairman Hawkins. I have exceeded my time, Mr. Secretary. 
Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Chairman, could we get a copy of that 
list also? 

Chairman Hawkins. I will let you have a copy. See that the list 
has also been given to the clerk, please. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Mr. Secretary, I didn't stay up as late last night, 
so I will try to be less painful or something of that nature. 

Chairman Hawkins. Are vou saying that I am painful. 

Mr. GooDUNG. No, I said to Jack that you are not as sweet as 
you normally are. You stayed up too late last evening. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. GooDUNG. First of all, let me indicate that I stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the chairman in relationship to the School Im- 

f)rovement Act. This committee worked long and hard and we be- 
ieve that there are a lot of important elements in that act that 
will help to improve education. 

On the other hand, I look to what you have presented for the ad- 
ministration as something to complement what we have done and 
look forward to folding it all into one package. As for magnet 
schools, probably more than anyone else, I was the one, the fly in 
the ointment in our conference with the Senate last year because 
my fear was that they hadn't really given careful thought to what 
they were doing. 

I also thought that perhaps if they hrin't given careful thought, 
it could be somebody s way of getting around the desegregation 
orders. I know the commitment of this President and I know your 
commitment. Anything that we might do in that area will be limit- 
ed tightly enough that that cannot happen. 

Parental choice. The Secretary and I had a lengthy meeting on 
paren<-?l choice because like the chairman I wanted to make sure 
that I understood exactly what you had in mind. I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that if parental choice works as well in Harlem as Mr. 
Klhik says it does, I promised them that you and I would spend 
four days and four nights there carefully looking at that program. 
If it has done everything in Harlem that they seem to say it has 
done, then they might be able to make a convert of me because if it 
has done all those things, that is exactly what I want to do. 

They gave me a list of Harlem, Richmond, California, and Min- 
nesota. Minnesota isn't along far enough for me to say that it did 
anything great, but I certainly will be happy to look at the situa- 
tion in Harlem. 

I want to move as rapidly as we can into alternative certification, 
rimarily because I have said here many times, with the increased 
irthrate and all the post World War II teachers retiring, we are 
going to have difficulty attracting the brightest anc best into the 
teaching profession. 

As for merit schools, I must say that I like your proposal— you 
mentioned our state— I like your proposal better than our state be- 
cause in our state, the one drawback that I see is that they have 
pitted the wealthiest against the poorest. 

The former secretary of education in Pennsylvania, came out 
with a test that was to tell how well the schools were functioning. 
Only one problem, of course— they decided that Upper St. Clair 
was number one and I wrote him a letter and said, ''My God, if 
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they're not, most of the parents are Ph.Ds. It is the wealthiest 
school district, I guess, in the state. They have everything going for 
them. They sure should be number one. 

In your program, I think you have done it the proper way where 
you compare similar types of schools with each other rather than 
saying that you are going to compare this wealthy school district 
with this poor school district. 

So, I think that is a step in the right direction. Anything you can 
do in the reward area that will somehow or other help attract the 
brightest and best to the teaching profession, I want to be four 
square behind you. That's why I was so adamantly opposed to 
using $25 million for a national teacher certification board. 

It mav be fine and great for the private sector to be doing those 
kinds of things, but please don't take $25 million from us to do that 
when we are trying to find some way to attract the brightest and 
best into the profession, not reward them after they are there. 

I want to get them there in the first place. I don't know why all 
these education associations jumped on that idea. I think that 
Kean and Hunt and some others were very powerful sales persons 
and all of my friends out there deserted me on this issue, but I 
think as they now Iook the situation over, they are beginning to 
say, "Maybe we jumped on that bandwagon too rapidly." 

I am like the chairman, you know, where is the money coming 
from. The only problem I have in relationship to the way the Ap- 
propriations Committee has acted as far as funding any of the new 
programs that you are talking about is not that they haven't pro- 
vided considerably more money for Chapter 1; they have. 

Mr. Kildee and I both serve on the Budget Committee. We work 
pretty hard, he being the leader since he outnumbers my side two 
to one, and also had a few more allies, I guess, on his side than I 
had, but we think we did a pretty good job in the Budget Commit- 
tee and now we are pressing the Appropriations Committee to 
come through. 

We need to establish an understanding here today. I don't want 
to ever hear the Chapter 1 people say that somehow money was 
taken from them to fund some of the President's program simply 
because of the way the Appropriations Committee has tied this to- 
gether. We have to keep in mind what they are saying, first of all, 
is that they are providing for $100 million real growth in Chapter 
1. That is for Chapter 1 only. What they are saying beyond that is 
that enough money is there, however, beyond that $100 million 
growth to Tovide you $350 million for merit magnet schools if this 
committer authorizes these programs by March 1. 

I think we better start right today to make this clear because I 
know that puts you in a terrible bind the way they have written 
that up. It is important to understand that they are saying $100 
million real growth in Chapter 1 beyond the $350 million for some 
of these other programs if we authorize them. So, I wanted to make 
sure we are on record as pointing that out. We're partially guilty 
for the dropout prevention problem. Unfortunately, it didn't get au- 
thorized for 1990, so you couldn't spend those funds because we 
never got around to taking care of it. 

We nave since that time on the House side with Mr. Hayes* bill 
and we all supported it. Now it is up to the Senate to get off a dime 
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and make sure that it is pushed. So, again, Mr. Secretary, the 
School Improvement Act is toremost on our mind. 

Combining all that you want to do with that, I think, is very, 
very important and, again, I reiterate if everj'thing is as good in 
Harlem as I am told it is, you may get a convert here. It has to be 
carefully worded because I don't ever want to blindly go into a situ- 
ation where tne brightest and best are attracted away from a 
school setting and then have some of the colleagues on my side of 
the aisle unfortunately say, "Well, if what's left isn't competitive, 
you close the school." 

. That is an interesting concept. If you close the school, what do 
you do with the rest of the students and how do you attract teach- 
ers into that kind of situation? I want to make sure that our choice 
provision is carefully drawn. The only way I will become a convert 
is after I have this opportunity to visit some of these sites and see 
all these magnificent things. 

As I told the Secretary yesterday, I don't want to just go there 
and have somebody lead me around and show me what they want 
to show; that is why I thought it would take us four days and four 
nights to snoop. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really don't have any ques- 
tions. I am anxious to do whatever we can do to improve the scnool 
situation because we have to do it or this great nation is going to 



Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Secretary, you weren't ready for a com- 
ment, were you? 

Secretary Cavazos. Either way. Could I make just a very brief 
comment. 

Chairman Hawkins. I don't want to foreclose you commenting 
on his remarks. 

Secretary Cavazos. I want to thank Mr. Goodling. I want to 
thank him for his leadership, his friendship, and his guidance. Cer- 
tainly the opportunity is before us, and by working together we can 
bring about positive change in our Nation's educational systems. 

I see our budget as a positive statement of where we are going as 
d department. You see the issue of leadership expressed there. You 
see our support of important research projects Third, you see our 
strong support of those students that are left out of the system or 
whose needs are not always adequately looked after. Those are 
three hallmarks of our budget. 

Our efforts, as signified by the leadership provided by the Presi- 
dent's initiatives, are consistent with the kinds of strategies that 
we as a nation must focus on to address the problems facing educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Many of the problems facing our educational system cannot be 
solved in the short term. Therefore, I iust want to go on record 
once again to remind you that our budget is designed to address 
these problems in long-term fashion. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, Secretary Ca- 
vazos. My wife and I enjoyed breaking bread last night with you 
and your wife at the White House, and I enjoyed our conversation 
there very much. 
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Both from your personal and professional record, Mr. Secretary, 
in our conversation last night, I am convinced of your deep com- 
mitment to education and I am convinced that we share the same 
basic goals in that. 

We may differ from time to time as to how to achieve those 
goals, but what I have felt about you before was corroborated last 
night in our long and friendly discussion at the White House. 

As a matter of fact, we discussed everything from bilingual edu- 
cation, magnet schools, and Headstart programs, to Chapter 1. I 
think our conversation last night was better than most hearings I 
have had with cabinet officers before, and I learned a great deal 
from that and I appreciate it. 

I submitted a couple of questions to you as to reports due to the 
Congress on bilingual education and I am pleased with your assur- 
ances that you will follow through on those reports. 

Secretary Cavazos. Coming right away, Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. In our last re- 
authorization of magnet schools, we set a certain level of appro- 
priations where we would trigger magnet school funding without 
the des^egation component. 

Where we do trigger at a certain level magnet schools without 
that desegregation component, approach your concerns as illustrat- 
ed in H.R. 1675? 

Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Kildee, first of all, I want to thank you 
for the opportunity to visit with you and with your wife and to talk 
about these issues. I think it is oftentimes these informal settings 
that allow us to have the best opportunity to address these issues 
in depth. Our conversation truly indicated the depth of your com- 
mitment and understanding of the challenges facing education in 
America. I deeply appreciate it. 

Now, the issue of alternative curriculum schools is an important 
component of this whole discussion on magnet schools. As you so 
accurately point out, we have requested about $114.6 million to 
fund our magnet school program. If this program were to be funded 
at the level of $165 million, it would trigger funding for the alter- 
native curriculum schools program. 

It certainly is one possible strategy to move ahead in that direc- 
tion. However, under the current program, the projects are funded 
in a two-year cycle. There is no more than $114.6 million needed 
for the current cycle. 

Alternative curriculum schools have to have a minority composi- 
tion of at least 65 percent before they can participate in this pro- 
gram. So, therefore, the desegregation aspect of this program con- 
tinues to be a determining factor for schools that wish to partici- 
pate. 

The President's initiative expands the concept of magnet schools 
beyond its traditional desegregation purpose. We will continue to 
demand that no department program adversely effects our desegre- 
gation efforts, but what I am really talking about in this case is a 
different kind of program than the traditional one that we have for 
desegregation. I am on the record as being extremely supportive of 
the existing magnet school program and I wish we could just do 
more in that area, Mr. Kildee. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. If the administration 
next year would ask for $200 million of appropriation, that would 
loosen up about $35 million for a new element of magnet schools 
and the total would be about one-third the cost of a B-z bomber, so 
maybe you can tell Secretary Cheney to leave some for the kids in 
next year s budget. 

I think that is where a lot of our money is still going even 
though it is said that we adopted the Dukakis defense budget this 
year. I think there are still some areas where we could recoup 
some money for education. 

I think what we are concerned about is reducing our commit- 
ment to des^egation, the Federal Government's commitment. I 
am still old-fashioned. I think that what I began to work deeply 
with in the late *50s and early '60s, is not completed. There is still 
a long way to go in desegregation. 

I think that we put that trigger and you are right, it was $165 
million. We put that trigger in so we would not reduce our commit- 
ment to dese^^^ation. I would like to work with vou as we prepare 
next year's budget to see what we can do to get that magnet school 
program up to the point where we can have some money for your 
type of program and still keep our commitment to desegregation. 

As a matter of fact, I think that this thought that the Federal 
Government is reducing its commitment to desegregation, is the 
primary reason, without judging him personally, that the Senate 
turned down the nomination of William Lucas of Michigan yester- 
day as Assistant Attorney General for the Civil Rights Division. 

Thev really have been reading some signs both in the Executive 
Branch and in the Judicial Branch that there is a reduction in our 
commitment to desegregation. This is a great worry to the Con- 
gress. I think that is why we hung on tightly and put that $165 
million figure into the magnet school bills. 

So, I would like to work with you. I know that you are committed 
to desegregation. I know you are committed to excellence in educa- 
tion and I think that sharing the same goals, we can work together 
and try to achieve both of those. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Smith. I am calling on the members in 
the order in which they appeared today, not on the basis of seniori- 
ty. 

Mr. Smith. If you are cailing on me, that is clear, Mr. Chairman, 
and I thank you. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Hawkins. You have justified our faith in you now. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith. I want to join the people coming before me in wel- 
coming Secretary Cavazos here and to say following up in part 
anyway on what I think Mr. Kildee was just saying. I really believe 
that when we talk about schools and we talk about children that 
we are talking about the front line of defense of this country in the 
21st century. 

As important as the technology and the conventional notion of 
defense is, what we do in this committee room and I think more 
importantly, what we encourage and assist to happen in our class- 
rooms will have as much or more to do with the quality of life and 
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the continued greatness of this country in our lifetimes. I am con- 
vinced in anything else that this Congreos does. 

I have a specific question about the package, Grod forbid, but I do 
want to have — I have a general sort of concern and that is all of 
my experience in education and such as it has been leads me to 
believe that when you find a school that is performing above aver- 
age, you find a work place that is welcoming and encouraging and 
stimulating to the men and women who work there as profession- 



To put it more bluntly, if schools aren't a fit place for teachers to 
teach, they can never possibly be a fit place for children to learn. 
In short, regardless of the titles we give things or the aspirations 
that we put in our legislation, if, coupled with them is not a power 
shifl away from government and into the classroom, with account- 
ability not only to government but to parents and to communities, 
and we don't finally understaind that how we do business in schools 
and how we encourage schools to do business is as important as the 
what that goes on in schools, I don't thing we are going to get the 
quality we want. 

The fact that we now write articles and get excited about some- 
thing called "school-based management," I think makes my point. 
If you consider the fact that that is a novelty or an innovation, 
school-based management or classroom management is really phe- 
nomenalist. 

We have rediscovered teachers as important to children and 
principals as important to schools, so I hope that as we work 
through these different parts of your program that your depart- 
ment will be characterized by understanding that schools need 
room to breathe. 

Schools, teachers, and managers and local boards need the 
chance to innovate, to take their risks and to do so with a funda- 
mental accountability, not only up to the bureaucrats and the poli- 
ticians and the boards above them, but out to the children and the 
parents in the community where they serve and that if we can un- 
derstand how to make that second kind of accountability as real 
and as significant as the bureaucratic accountability that we have 
used historically, that we will have done something fundamentally 
important to change the working culture in schools and to have 
dignified and respected schools as a place to work and to spend 
your time. 

Having said that, I am concerned in both the merit and magnet 
schools sections, not with the idea of putting money on excellence, 
but what I fear is— and I guess I am afraid it is not inadvertent; 
nothing in this game at this level is inadvertent when it gets writ- 
ten down and duplicated 50 times. 

The emphasis is on, as I read it, on results and I am all for that 
as opposed to challenging school districts to do a better job and I 
am wondering if there is any way you can see through this commit- 
tee's process, if we were able to broaden the notion of a merit 
school with an amendment that would allow school districts to pro- 
pose to their state commissioners, their chiefs, a way of doing busi- 
ness differently v-iat would allow them to commit to higher stand- 
ards and better performance on the part of teachers for students 
and in return would allow them to be challenged to do that with 
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some money from the Federal Government as opposed to simply re- 
warding them for achieving that. 

As you know, this is a notion that is dear to my heart, but at the 
same time, I know of school districts in Vermont where a very 
small amount of money to plan and a very small amount of money 
to get ready would yield enormous benefits and would get you the 
product that you are after. 

I am concerned that, as I read it, the inherent bias here is '*yo\i 
perform and then we will reward you," and I would feel more com- 
fortable if we split the difference and said we are going to do some 
of that, but we are also going to say for some of the rest of you, you 
tell us how you want to do business, we will give you a little money 
to do that and you tell us how you want to do business and how it 
is going to lead to a better job for every child so there is no backing 
off from any civil rights or academic commitments, that, in fact, it 
is taking those commitments home and putting them in the ground 
and nurturing them to grow. 

We will be with you and we are going to hold you accountable 
then for the standards and the structure that you come up with 
that you want to implement. To me, that dignifies schools and it 
dignifies communities and it dignifies teachers and it dignifies 
principals by saying to them, "You matter and what you think 
matters and how you operate your school, how you want to operate 
your school matters, and we take that so seriously that we are 
going to help you do it the way you think it finally ought to be 
done." 

I would feel better if I saw a little bit of that challenge compo- 
nent especially in the merit schools. I would be interested if you 
would comment. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much. I would like to touch 
on several of the very, very fine points that you have made. You 
and I have an opportunity to talk about many of these issues, and I 
look forward to continuing our discussion in these areas. 

There are several mechanisms that we can put into place to im- 
prove the quality of American education. You touched on school- 
based management and I see that as one of the principle positions 
that we should push in terms of restructuring education. 

That may seem like a rather obvious thing, but obviously it is 
not happening. In most schools, teachers are not involved enough 
in many key decisions. I would like to see the teachers and the par- 
ents and the principals having more to say on what goes on on a 
day- to-day basis and held more accountable, as you point out. 

I certainly think that we should move in that direction. We are 
developing a proposal which I strongly support — I haven^t come up 
with the right term yet, Mr. Smith, maybe somebody will give it to 
me— which I am calling academic deregulation for lack of a better 
term. 

What our proposal strives to do is to get the Federal, state and 
local bureaucracy out of the way so that the few dollars that we do 
have will flow to where they will be most effective in helping those 
parents and children who need it the most. To accomplijh this, we 
will soon send to the Congress a proposal that we will call active 
deregulation or flexibility for the time being. 
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Now, another very important idea that you raised concerns how 
to challenge a school system to bring about real change. Our merit 
schools proposal presents us with an important opportunity to chal- 
lenge schools to set their own goals as to what would constitute a 
merit school. In concert with the department, a school could devel- 
op a proposal that might take into account, for example, the 
school's high minority enrollment. 

Our challenge is to provide better schools for all students, minor- 
ity students, everyone. What I am getting at here is that if we 
could fund these programs, it will help us challenge school systems 
to improve the quality of their programs. 

The Federal Government is not in a position to just simply dic- 
tate that ''one, two, three, four, you fall into line, and this is the 
way it is going to be.'' I don't support that either. Instead, I believe 
our role is to encourage and challenge the schools to take steps on 
their own to improve the quality of education they offer. 

Mr. Smith. I appreciate it. I just at the risk of sounding non-Re- 
publican, if we could have a policy of letting a 1,000 flowers bloom 
and understanding that the diversity of our country and the diver- 
sity of thinking that might go on in schools would, in fact, be the 
strongest single thing we have going for us and we need to learn 
not to fear it but to embrace it. Thank you. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Secretary, I think that the proposals that have 
been put forth by the President certainly are being put forth as a 
beginning, I assume. They are tokens, sort of bandaids that we all 
recognize as bandaids and some of it is very politically packaged in 
that certain proposals are put forth here which are already con- 
tained in the School Improvement Act. 

Instead of funding the School Improvement Act, you come back 
with the same proposals in another package, but nevertheless, the 
state of education in the United States is so bad at this point that 
anything that is done, we certainly would applaud as going for- 
ward. 

We need movement in every direction. However, we also recog- 
nize, I hope we recognize by now that even our best schools are in 
trouble. International assessments of education showed that our 
best students are behind the best students in industrialized nations 
or are sometinies behind the average students in certain nations 
like Korea, for instance, and Japan. 

So, we are in trouble even with our best schools and our worst 
schools are collapsing completely in inner-city areas and I come 
from an area of New York City where we have the very best 
schools and some of the worst. 

So, my question is, these proposals that are being put forth here 
by the President, how do they fit into a broader strategy? What are 
your plans for five years from now, for ten years from now? Do you 
plan to test out the magnet school program tlieory some more? 

It has already been proven, I think, to some extent, but you are 
going to test it some more and tb^n every school district in the 
country is going to have a few magnet schools, is that where we are 
going? 
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Do you plan to broaden the other proposals that are made here 
so we go beyond the token scholarship for one teacher in each con- 
gressional district? Is there some broad long-term strategy, you 
know, how the Defense Department comes with a weapon system. 

They try to convince us that it His into a broader strategy, so if 
magnet schools are one of your weapon systems, what Droader 
strategy does that weapon system fit into and ten years from now, 
where is it going to take us? 

I am really concerned about the fact that we also continue to 
deal in such trivial terms and see the kinds of money being pro- 
posed here compared to the kind of money being proposed for a 
space program, the money being proposed for defense. 

There is just no comparison, but yet, our defense program, our 
space program, economy, financial apparatus, everything depends 
on an educated population. In order to drive all that, we are talk- 
ing about peanuts. We are talking about very small amounts of 
TX\( , a very small commitment. 

wnere is it all going? I mean, ten years from now, where will we 
be? Will we have a learning society if we do this? In the Nation At- 
Risk, we talked about building a learning society in order to deal 
with leadership in the ^?lst century. The nation that has the most 
educated population will be the Nation that will provide leadership 
and probably have a higher standard of living in the future. 

So, where will these kinds of things that you are talking about 
here in the President's proposals take us? ^""/here will they fit in 
and what is your long-term strategy? 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much, Mr. Owens. I will be 
glad to address that question. First of all, I agree with you a 100 
percent that our schools ere in trouble, even our best schools are in 
trouble. Time and time again I have spoken out on the need to 
wipe out our educational deficit. 

There are approximately twenty-seven million people who can't 
read in this country. Some studies indicate that U.S. students come 
out at the bottom in terms of math and near the bottom in science 
when measured against the industrialized nations of the world. 

I could go on and on and on about the problems that must be 
surmounted Yet, we have been aware of this problem for years in 
this nation, for our whole generation. At one time, America's ele- 
mentary and secondary school system was considered the best in 
the world, and now, it is really in trouble. 

Last year our country spent $199 billion on elementary and sec- 
ondary education. All totaled, we spent $330 biP.ion including the 
money allocated to higher education as well as elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

From 1982 until last year, spending on education in this Nation 
in real dollars increased by 26 percent. My point is that we have 
not made progress by continuing the same old practice of throwing 
more money at our problems. 

Now, I will go to your question, sir. What do we need to do? We 
need to totally change the system. The President's initiatives are 
designed to provide the leadership that is necessary to reform the 
educational tatablishment. 

Change cannot come about through the Federal Government 
acting alone. I guarantee you it can only come about if all levels of 
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government work closely together. No one should be left out of this 
system. , , , i. j 

I know that I have been criticized because I have gone out and 
tried to develop a coalition, a consensus of people who like you and 
I agree that we need to work together to change the system. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Secretary, let me interrupt for a minute. The 
Federal Governments portion of that $330 billion 

Secretary Cavazos. Six percent. 

Mr. Owens. Six percent? We go from eight percent eight years 
ago—ten years from now, you still want to get six percent or do 
you foresee the Federal Government making a greater investment 
and taking on greater leadership. „ . *u 

We want to do this together, but six percent versus all that other 
money, we are not really together in equal terms I am not saying 
the Federal Government should pay an equal amount, but we cer- 
tainly need to invest more than six percent of our money as well as 
in terms of effort and making this a priority for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Where are we going , , . . r u 

Secretary Cavazos. At this point, in our Nation s history, i be- 
lieve we should ask ourselves some serious questions about the 
progress that must be made in American education in the next 
decade. We must restructure education at the Federal, state and 
local levels to change the system itself so our Nation can retain its 
competitive position in the world. 

The strategies are laid out. You see part of them here in the de- 
partment's magnet schools program. You also see throughout the 
President's proposal, a number of strategies we need to put into 
place. But, with regard to your question about the percentage of 
Federal funding of education a decade from now, I can t answer. 

My p-^^Jit is that it is not just simply a matter of putting more 
dollars back into the system. It is making the best use of the dol- 
lars you have already. 

I get into all kinds of discussions with people about, well, we only 
have 188 days of school, for example, one of the lowest of the indus- 
trialized nations of the world. 

Japan has 220 school days per year; should we go to 220/ Well, 
maybe we should, but I say first of all, what are , .a doing with 188 
days that you have already? Are you really utilizing them? If you 
are going to increase it, how are you going to use that extra time. 

So, what I am getting at, Mr. Owens, is that we need to start fo- 
cusing on how to change the system. We just cannot go on doing it 
the way that we are doing it now. 

Mr. Owens. Just one last comment, Mr. Secretary. I thank you 
for comments, but I hope you will take steps to appoint an assist- 
ant secretary for the Office of Education, Research and Improve- 
ment. 

Research and development will have to play a major role in 
wherever you are going and we see no movement in terms of that 
office at this point. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, tirst i 
wouldn't want you to leave here under the impression that there is 
unanimity about the various categorical programs that Chairman 
Hawkins mentioned in putting into the record earlier. 
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From my perspective and from the perspective of a fair number 
of Members of Congress, as well as of this committee, the programs 
that President Bush requested zero funding for in the last budget, 
in fact, should have been zero funded because they would free up 
more money for other programs that go directly to students. 

As I read through the list, in fact, the one thing that all of these 
programs have in common is that they ell go to institutions and 
they all seem to be categorical grants and very few of them have 
much, if anything, to do with education, but I didn't want you to 
think that there was unanimity of 

Chairman Hawkins. Would the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Bartlett. I would be happy to yield to the chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you include the dropout program as 
well? 

Mr. Bartlett. The dropout program — the authorization has ex- 
pired, so it is very difficult to request funding for it. 

Chairman Hawkins. We still have it authorized under another 
section. There are two dropout programs and if you are referring 
only to the dropout demonstration program, there is another drop- 
out program authorized under Section 1011 Part C. But no request 
was made for funding either one. 

I won't argue with you, but then you conveniently leave out the 
things that we have already heard this morning. The dropout pro- 
gram a case in point. If you don't request money for it, then it 
seems to me that it really isn't in good taste to say that it is a won- 
derful program, but we are not going to put any money into it. 

Mr. Barti-ett. Mr. Chairman, the chairman makes a good point 
that some of these programs are more worthy than others, but, in 
fact, as a group, they tend to be categorical grants that go to insti- 
tutions as opposed to helping students or parents to improve their 
own education. 

As a group, in fact, the money, it seems to me, are far better 
spent on Federal programs such as Chapter 1 such as education of 
the handicapped in some of the new initiatives that the Secretary 
has proposed and it is my hope that this Congress will authorize 
during this session. 

I would also comment that what your testimony has done and 
your initiatives is to focus on empowering parents to improve the 
education of their own children and empowering students to be 
able to improve their own education and to reward results in doing 
so. 

The programs that you suggest are programs that are still imper- 
fect in that we are still working through the legislation, but they 
very much move in exactly the right direction. 

I have a specific question on one segment of education that has 
not been discussed yet this morning and it is segment of education 
that is particularly close to my heart in the southwest and that is, 
education as it affects Hispanic students particularly where there 
are large concentrations of such students. 

You know the statistics. Two out of four Hispanic students are 
below grade level by the fourth grade. One out of two, 50 percent, 
dropout before graduating from high school. It seems to me that 
those statistics as they then are reflected in shattered lives are ab- 
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solutely appalling for those individuals and terrifying for us as a 
nation. 

The La Raza— you need among other organizations, but La Raza 
just recently suggested to you that you propose an executive order. 
That executive order would, in fact, assess the exact nature of the 
situation, prepare a plan for improving education of Hispanic stu- 
dents and develop several model programs for improving that edu- 
cation. 

I wonder if you could respond to us on your view of the nature of 
education of Hispanic students today and precisely whether you 
have such an executive order under consideration and I recom- 
mend such an order to you vigorously. 

Secretary C.vvazos. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. First of 
all, like you, 1 am painfully aware of the problems that we face 
throughout the entire nation, not just in the southwest, in terms of 
the education of Hispanics. 

In our own state of Texas, you accurately point out we are losing 
almost half of our students. Certainly, we as Hispanic Americans 
continue to be undereducated. 

The President shares the same concerns that you and I have on 
this issue. I know all of us in this room hold the same view. Beisi- 
cally, we are wasting talent and I experienced a sense of outrage 
when I think about the talent and energy that is lost in the system. 
I recognize that this is a major problem and that we are going to 
have to have a well thought out plan of action to address those pro- 
grams. 

Now, I have reviewed the options. I am looking at a lot of differ- 
ent possibilities. I have certainly been working with La Raza, with 
LULAC, with all the organizations that are involved here. 

I think we need to approach this problem on two fronts: one from 
a legislative standpoint, in terms of the kinds of programs we can 
develop to address the dropout problem as well as to promote 
choice and parental involvement and many of the other issues you 
touched upon. Second, we really need a concerted effort among His- 
panic Americans to work together as a group to address the prob- 
lem of students who drop out of school. 

It is not just a matter of improving the quality of education that 
students receive. The family structure, as you so accurately point 
out, plays a vital role. Some of the social ills facing Hispanic Amer- 
icans must also be addressed. There are a host of other strategies 
that we need to consider so that we can change the system in order 
to improve the quality of education provided to all Americans, in- 
cluding those with a Hispanic heritage. 

As you know, we have been talking to the National Council of La 
Raza about an executive order. The administration is reviewing 
that at the present time. I can personally guarantee this commit- 
tee, and you, sir, that we will do everything we can to address the 
issue of improving the education of Hispanics, as well as every 
other citizen in this nation. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Secretary, I am 
glad to hear that you are reviewing positively an executive order of 
that type and I recommend that you do I think you need to put 
it into your own words so that it fits into tne other educational pro- 
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grams, but I recommend strongly that you seize the opportunity for 
an executi^'a order such as has been outlined by Laraza. 

On the subject of open enrollment, Mr. Secretary, when the 
President submitted his education initiatives early this year in his 
State of the Union, and then you presented them to Congress, it 
was a mfigor step forward. 

The President in each of these initiatives whether it is merit 
schools or magnet schools or teacher scholarships or science schol- 
ars, in fact, moved us forward in teims of results to students, em- 
powering parents and empowering students. 

Subsequent to that, however, you proposed with President Bush 
an increase and a rather dramatic emphasis on parental choice or 
open enrollment. That open enrollment initiative was subsequent 
to your submission of education initiative legislation. 

So, my question is> would the department be amtnable to devel- 
oping with Congress and with this committee as we consider your 
education initiatives, to developing legislation that can — Federal 
legislation that can positively pursue open enrollment or parental 
choice as a legislative initiative? 

There are a number of areas and I know that you are not pre- 
pared to announce anything today, but there are a number of areas 
in which we at the Federal level could push the process forward 
and I just want to get a determination as to whether or not you 
would resist that because it was not in your initial package? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think we need to work closely with every- 
one with an interest in this issue to try to find a solution to the 
problems we face. Certainly we have proposed a package that will 
address many of the issues you have raised, but there may well be 
other problems that surface that deserve our attention. 

I will work in any arena to improve the education of our young- 
sters and I know that you will too, so we can work together on it. 

Mr. Bartlett. So, open enrollment and parental choice legisla- 
tion is on the table, so far as you are concerned? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think those are all valid points to discuss, 
sir. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. We have a vote pending. I assume it is the 
usual one. Mr. Secretary, may I inquire as to your time and how 
we can conveniently accommodate you. We will be required to vote. 

It was the intent probably to take a brief recess, then come back. 
However, you realize that is going to extend the time. 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, there is no more important issue than 
being together to discuss these points, Mr. Chairman. Really, there 
is nothing more important than trjdng to present the President's 
views. 

Chairman Hawkins. Will it inconvenience you too much if we 
take a five-minute recess and then come back? 

Secretary Cavazos. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. I would welcome a 
five-minute stretch. 

Chairman Hawkins. The committee will take a five-minute 
recess. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Members, please cume back as promptly as 
possible. 
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[A short recess was taken.] 

Chairman Hawkins. The committee will come to order. The next 
member is Mr. Martinez— Mr. Payne; I am sorry. 

Mr. Martinez. That was what I was going to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne was walking in and I didn't see 
him. 

Mr. Payne. Please, Mr. Martinez, and I will wait. 

Chairman Hawkins. We will just reverse the order, then, if that 
is okay? , 

Mr. Martinez. All right. Thank you, Mr. Payne, except I wasn t 
ready either. 

Chairman Hawkins. Let Mr. Payne go first then. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, he just acquiesced to me, but if you want 
have Mr. Payne go next, I am perfectly content with that. 

Chairman Hawkins. You two settle it between yourselves. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that it 
is a pleasure to see the Secretary again, and just add that I am 
very concerned about the failure of education in our urban e>iuca- 
tional centers. 

As you may know, some states have taken a proactive position 
on education. In New Jersey, for example, the state has recently 
taken over a school district because of its failure to make substan- 
tive improvements in education programs 

The core of the problem however, lays in the statement Mr. 
Owens made about the reduction from eight percent to the current 
six percent of the National Federal outlay for education. We 
cannot continue to accept a decline in education funding. However, 
if ^he party that sits in the White House continues its activities, I 
would presume that by 1992 education would be down to four per- 
cent. 

This trend is very, very disturbing. Especially when discussing 
public policy, I think that if we look at failures and because, our 
country's education, in my opinion, is one of our greatest policy 
failures; not withstanding, the B-2 Bomber, of course. 

Someone indicated that the B-2 Bomber could be characterized 
as the batmobile, and maybe that is true: it certainly doesn't fly. 
Essentially, we are paying for an apparatus that is totally unneces- 
sary. 

My point being that unless we implement some dramatic 
changes in the manner in which we educate our children, we risk 
the future of this Nation. 

By continuing to do things the way we are doing it, immersing 
our youth in this failing environment, we encourage a population 
of undereducated adults. 

Case in point: we are currently witnessing a nursing shortage, so 
we bring in nurses from Asia and Ireland and other places to solve 
the problem. However, the cost of coing this kind of business is ex- 
tremely high. The extra costi.^ of transportation and housing and 
special bureaucratic approvals for people to come in through our 
Federal services, and the cost of medical care escalates by the 
minute, and further bankrupts our government. 

The same v*ay with our scientists, we bring them in. Whatever 
we lack, we just import. It is really not a way to solve our prob- 
lems. No one is thinkir-^ about resolutions. When the European 
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common market comes into effect, there will be 300 million p)eople 
acting as one block of trading partners— if we think our balance of 
trade is bad now, what do we expect will happen come 1992 and 
beyond. 

One would expect that there would be more concern on the part 
of our authorities, but it doesn't appear to be the case. Take the 
Barbadans, for example for a poor country, they have a 98 percent 
literacy rate, that is outstanding when one considers the 27 million 
illiterates of our country. 

It costs us about $225 billion a year, to correct the resultant mis- 
takes and errors and lack of productivity. We have people who 
can't read directions on pill bottles or read bus signs to get to work. 

This tremendous lack of concern is most stark when compared to 
Cuba. Cuba today has a 99 percent literacy rate, and America 
barely hits the 90 percent mark. Clearly, there has to be some 
chan^^es in the system. 

Just about a specific point of the National science scholarship. 
You have testified that undergraduate college scholarships have 
risen to $10 thousand a year for students who demonstrate excel- 
lence in achievement of life, physical, computer science, as math or 
engineering students and 570 will be selected annually. 

This is great, but once again, getting back to the urban educa- 
tion, what kind of provisions are being made so that out of this 570, 
all are not kids from a suburban community. Because, as you 
know, based strictly on the achievement, certainly are going to find 
that that top group would all come from suburban districts, leaving 
the urban districts without the benefit of that mciietary advantage. 

If it is going to be based strictly on those who demonstrate excel- 
lence, is there any provision that would compensate for those who 
start 20 yards behind in a 100-yard dash; in other words is there 
any way to make the playing field more even; because as you 
know, it is now very uneven? 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne, your time has exceeded the time 
allowed. Mr. Cavazos, we will give you the opportunity to comment. 

Secretary Cavazos. If I may, I would like to point out that we 
will convene a panel of scientists, mathematicians, engineers, and 
other community leaders to help develop the selection criteria for 
this scholarship program. 

I think that* you raised an important issue. The department is 
continually striving to level the playing field for minority students 
in such a way that provides them with the same opportunities as 
other American students. 

We can do it in two ways. One, by putting in place innovative 
strategies to make sure that minority students receive the best pos- 
sible education. The only way this can be done, however, is to 
change the syste ti itself. 

Second, on the graduate level, the department's Patricia Roberts 
Harris graduate fellowships provide grants to institutions to help 
members of unrepresented groups undertake graduate and profes- 
sional study. 

What we need to do is to try to continue to dev^^lop initiatives in 
addition to these fellowships, including examining our Pell grant 



program and some of our other projects to make sure that we pro- 
vide additional opportunities for those students to succeed. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Secret?'^^ Next, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will make sure I break 
within the five-minute 

Chairman Hawkins. I am sorry, Mr. Hayes. Mr. Martinez is 

Mr. Martinez. Sorry, Charlie, and of course, I had to go 

Mr. Hayes. I respect seniority. 

Mr. Martinez. And of course, I had to go before Charlie because 
I promised to intercede on your behalf. And Charlie, you know, has 
a tendency to really get on some people some times. I told him you 
want to lie very careful of getting too hard with Mr. Cavazos be- 
cause he is a member of a minority; he is Republican. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Martinez. It is really odd to hear that. They are always 
complaining on that side of being a minority. I think some of them 
understand what it is being a minority, but I don't think the major- 
ity of them really do. 

The thing is that we have heard this expression. We live in two 
different worlds and there are two worlds," and then we hear the 
expression, "Reality, what is reality?" 

Well, really, we do live in different worlds and maybe several dif- 
ferent worlds, and not just two. There are different realities: reali- 
ties as we see them from the top and realities as we see them from 
the bottom. 

I am more concerned with the reality as perceived from the 
bottom. For all of the rhetoric that we go through here, the bottom 
really hasn't changed much. The Nation At Risk study came out a 
long time ago and I don't think that there has been very much im- 
provement since then. Of course, we have put programs in place 
that have attempted to try to make a change. And then we have 
had great oratorical statements from leaders, including the Presi- 
dent and others, about the need for a particular thing while it's a 
great issue in the press, and while somebody else has made it an 
issue— notably because there is some great deficiency. 

I am talking about literacy, and yet, in the President's proposal, 
there is no funding requested for workplace literacy or English lit- 
eracy grants. This is based, I guess, on the assumption that these 
programs are a duplicate of state grant programs. 

I suggest that they are not. I suggest that the state grant pro- 
gram can be used for a range of things. The state grant authority 
does not specifically target work place literacy or English literacy 
grants and the state has to make the application in their plan for 
that. 

The problem that I have with that is that in some particular 
states, people have not become aware yet of the great literacy prob- 
lem that we have in this country. They should stress those activi- 
ties, but sometimes they don't. Or let's say, that is not the gover- 
nor's greatest preference. Whatever the reasons, there won't be 
any funding for these literary programs and there may be a tre- 
mendous need. 

You do have discretionary powers and you do have actually as 
part of the state grant authority, the ability to grant or not grant. I 
would like to know specifically why the administration doesn't see 
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literacy as such a great p jlem — especially where we are finding 
that when we try to implement other programs— let's say, as addi- 
tional worker in JTPA— that a lot of these people need basic skill 
development before they can even take advantage of the initial 
thrust of the program. 

We have found in many sites, such as San Jose when I visited 
there, that the training that these people needed to receive, 
couldn't be received unless they got the basic skill training first. 
They developed there — and they are to be commended for it — what 
they call "feeder classes.'' 

These people were dropouts, people that at some point in time 
people thought couldn't even learn. And for adults, it was harder 
to learn. I have seen it in youth programs, too, where new kinds of 
strategies have been developed to meet particular specific needs of 
a student and as a result, that student has acquired that education 
needed in a very short period of time. 

I guess basically the question is, why would the administration 
take such a stand that work place literacy and English literacy 
does not have to be targeted? 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much, Mr. Martinez, I very 
much appreciate your comments about the issues and problems 
facing American education. We will work together to try to turn 
this situation around. With regard to your question about funding 
for adult literacy programs, I can assure you that this is a high pri- 
ority of this administration. 

Let me point out that there is no separate literacy initiative in 
President Bush's legislative proposal because in the Reagan budget 
request for 1990, we already had included $160 million and $665 
thousand for adult education state programs. This is an 18 percent 
increase over fiscal year 1989 appropriation for this program. 

Now, I really believe that this increase will help to further 
expand existing programs to address this issue. But, you made an- 
other very important point that there appears to be a lack of un- 
derstanding among the citizens about the seriousness of the liter- 
acy problem in our Nation. 

On the state and Federal level, we must work to address the 
issue of improving plain basic skills of many Americans. Far too 
many people don't have the skills required to succeed in today's so- 
ciety and we have to find ways to put pressure on states to work in 
that direction. 

I think improving literacy in the work place is vital and we have 
some programs in that area. We are already working with the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services to address work place lit- 
eracy. 

What we are talking about here, Mr. Martinez, is that all seg- 
ments of the education community must work together to turn this 
unfortunate situation around. We have already talked about early 
childhood education. We have talked about elementary and second- 
aiy education. 

Though we have not spent much time talking about them today, 
vocational education programs for the handicapped, right on down 
the line to our adult literacy programs, all play an important role 
in our efforts to combat our illiteracy problem. In addition, Even 
Start, one of our other programs for which we have requested a 
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considerable increase in funding, encourages a youngster when he 
or she starts in the first grade or kindergarten to begin teaching 
their parents how to read if they don't already know. 

So, we will work with you, Mr. Martinez, to improve the pro- 
grams currently in existence to address this most important prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Martinez. I thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had intended to make some other sentiments known to the 
Secretary and I would like to write those sentiments in a letter to 
the Secretary and then have him respond. And I also wish to make 
these concerns a part of a statement in the record at this time. 

Chairman Hawkins. The gentleman's request, without opposi- 
tion, is granted. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr. Martinez. We will get them 
right back to you. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Petri? 

Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, 
for appearing before our subcommittee today. I had several ques- 
tions about the program — one on the merit schools aspect of it. 

Will private schools as well as public schools be eligible for any 
aspect of the merit school program? 

Secretary Cavazos. They will be eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram. I think certainly private schools are an important compo- 
nent of the educational opportunities we have to offer in our 
Nation. We welcome the increased competition that will come as a 
result of the participation of independent schools in this program. 

We have already moved in that direction with our own merit rec- 
ognition programs as well. 

Mr. KoLB. I think one point just to add, Mr. Petri, the private 
schools would not be able to use these funds to support religious 
worship or instruction. I think that the legislation makes that 
clear, but we would like to see all schools participate from what we 
think is a very, very good program. 

Mr. Petri. One of the advantages of having a variety of ap- 
proaches to education is that people can learn from each other and 
adopt what works. That is, I guess, the American tradition of prag- 
matism and so, I am sure that there are some private schools, as 
well as public schools, that are doing things that are meritorious. 

The second question is whether you gave any thought to having 
a merit schools system program. It is my impression that over the 
last 20 or 30 years, there has been a gradual shift of cost so ihat 
more and more money is spent on overhead and less and less on 
actual instruction expenses. 

There may be some school systems in the country that have 
bucked that trend and have found ways of doing the job with less 
overhead costs, but whose students are doing as well as or better in 
that system than in other systems with high overhead costs. 

When we compare different large city systems, sometimes we 
spend more per puoil but seem not to be getting better results. The 
money doesn't seem to be the variable; there are some other sys- 
tems with very low overhead and a high percentage of expenses 
going directly to teacher salaries and to facilities and yet kids are 
doing just as well. 
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So, there may be some administrative techniques or differences 
that could be highlighted so that the citizens and voters and school 
boards would be aware that there are other school systems manag- 
ing to grapple with problems with lower overhead. 

Do you have a comment on that, or is that included? 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir, I would like to comment on the im- 
portant point you touched upon. Far too often, excessive bureaucra- 
cy tends to dilute our ability to get the dollars down to the level 
where they are most effective. 

Some of the schools have found that way to address this problem. 
I was frankly appalled the other day when I learned that on a na- 
tional level roughly 60 percent of the money spent on education 
goes for administrative purposes, with only about 40 percent actu- 
ally getting down to the level it can be used by a teacher to direct- 
ly affect the education of our youngsters. 

We need to find ways to start changing that. In Chicago, as well 
as other areas, they are really trying very, very hard to improve 
the efficiency of their system. So, we must continue to work togeth- 
er to seek ways to eliminate red tape. I believe it is our responsibil- 
ity to conduct research on how to accomplish this so we can give 
guidance to others about potential methods to reduce administra- 
tive costs. 

Mr. Petri. One other area that has always been a little bit of a 
bee in my bonnet is in the area of teachers devoting extracurric- 
ular time as advisors to student groups and the like. I know it has 
become a bargaining issue in some school systems and teachers are 
prevented from doing that unless they are paid. Or there are vari- 
ous other impediments put in the way of teachers devoting extra 
effort and participating as volunteers. 

We talk about volunteerism and trying to get students more in- 
volved in their community on a voluntary basis, and it seems to me 
we ought, if we can, to find examples of teachers who are volun- 
teering to help kids not only directly in the classroom, but also by 
donating extra time to help broaden young people's experiences 
through debate and sports and a whole variety of other ways. 

I don't know if you have any comment on that. 

Secretary Cavazos. I really believe that teachers, principals, and 
parents should have more to say as to what goes on on a day-to-day 
basis within their school — I am back again on this notion of reduc- 
ing bureaucracy — and when that happens we will be in a better po- 
sition to encourage and recognize the outstanding teachers about 
whom you speak. 

We all have fond memories of teachers who gave of their time to 
help us learn how to read or do other extracurricular things as 
well. They definitely deserve our recognition and encouragement. 

What I am striving to do is improve upon the professionalization 
of the teaching profession itself. I want everyone to know that 
teaching is a rewarding experience. It is an important endeavor 
and I tiiink that we can do this if we change the system itself. 

Chaim:an Hawkins. Thank you. Gentlemen, we have a problem. 
I promised the Secretary that he could leave in time for a 12:00 ap- 
pointment which is more important and yet, we have three mem- 
bers who liave not had an opportunity to ask questions. 
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I hate to foreclose anyone, but could we agree to take a minute 
or so each and ask a question and then, perhaps, the Secretary 
could respond to several questions in one response. Mr. Hayes, you 
\f/QYQ next 

Mr. Hayes. I will abide by your request, Mr. Chairman, to try to 
confine my remarks to one minute. I hope the Secretary s response 
is not included in that one minute, though. 

Chairman Hawkins. We are going to let him respond to the sev- 
eral questions t<^ether. 

Mr. Hayes. All right, in block? 

Chairman Hawkins. In block. . o 

Mr. Hayes. Let me just make this brief comment, Mr. becretary. 
There have been several references here to the dropout and re- 
entry program which I authored. We passed H.R. 2281 in the 
House to extend this act. 

You know, the funding runs out. I believe for another two years, 
if we would check under Chapter 1, part C, there are funds author- 
ized, $400 million in 1990 and $450 million in 1991. 

At your discretion, it could be used for further continuation ot 
that program until such time as that the Senate decides to act. 
Now, my specific question that I am bothered by, other than 
making that comment, has to do with this merit concept in the 
public school system. r , u ■ 14. 

The merit school concept is an application of the business market 
concept to elementary and secondary schools. What will be the 
impact of the merit school payments on the provision of equal re- 
sources to pupils from low and high-income families, for guarantees 
are provided by your proposal to grant most funds trom being 
grants to schools in high income areas. u ^ *u 

This bothers me because currently, you mentioned about the 
reform program in Illinois; I don't know if it corrects the spending 
of $800 less on a student who attends school in the inner-city as 
opposed to the kid who attend a school in the suburban areas and 
where you spend— for example, 40 percent of the population in the 
state of Illinois is almost in Chicago and the surrounding are^^ 

Yet, only 25 percent of these educational dollars is spent on the 
system and I think that we need to correct this kind of inequity it 
we are really going to do some real improvement in the system 
itself. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer, would you care to get a ques- 
tion into the package? 1 ^ j * n/r 

Mr. Sawyer. I am not sure that I have time left to do that, Mr. 
Chairman. I just want to thank both the Secretary and Deputy Un- 
dersecretary Kolb for being here. It is good to see you again. 

I particularly appreciate what you had to say about work place 
literacy in this country and how the importance of adult literacy in 
particular as a vanguard of dealing with the problems that we face 
immediately represents an opportunity that we sunply cannot let 

^^would invite your attention to a measure that I expect intro- 
duced tomorrow, that I would hope would be the sort of thing that 
is amendable to bipartisan support and a collaborative effort to 
achieve many of the goals that you have described here today. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Poshard. 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have more of a state- 
ment, I guess, than a question. Mr. Secretary, I do appreciate your 
being here, but I have been sitting here struggling with my anger a 
little bit over some of the statements that have been made and I 
have to be honest with you about that. 

I don't think anybody disagrees with you that accountability 
needs to be brought into the system in this country, but I look at 
this biil and these programs and some of them may work. 

The seed money concept bothers me greatly. It has never worked 
and it is not going to work with these programs either. Putting 
pennies into a school district to formulate a program and then ex- 
pecting the locals to keep that going after a year or two years 
when they are having to raise local property taxes and choose be- 
tween fire protection and police protection and education, it is a 
joke. 

So, the idea of seed money for a few programs around the coun- 
try is ridiculous. It is facile; it has never worked and it is not going 
to work for these programs either, in my judgment. The other 
thing that I have to sa> is this, I really get ti'*ed of hearing people 
say that we have been throwing money at education. 

I have been involved in education professionally all my life and I 
don't ever recall a time when we have thrown money at education. 
In fact, it has always been one of the lowest programs on the fiscal 
priority list in this country. 

Now, we have some social problems today that complicate the 
educational system in terms of home problems and divorce rates 
and everything else, but that doesn't mean that we are wasting 
money by putting more money into the system, and when I hear 
you make statements like we put 26 percent increase in education 
last year in this counti7 Mr. Secretary, where is that? 

I think that is an irresponsible statement for you to make. I 
don't understand that. Everything that I have seen over the years 
is that educational funding at the Federal level is decreasing. 
Where did we put 26 percent increase in education last year at the 
Federal level? 

Now, those kinds of statements obfuscate the issue that we are 
all about here and I just think that it takes away from our ability 
to get the American public to see how crucial and how priority an 
issue education needs to become. 

Chairman Haw? !ns. Well, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Hayes, as I under- 
stand it, expressed concerned that the dropout and re-entry pro- 
gram that is in operation now is not being funded. He thought that 
the merit school concept might injure low income students. 

Mr. Sawyer expressed his concern about literacy in the work 
place. He was commendatory, in effect, and indicated that he was 
introducing a bill tomorrow that nad to do with literacy and he ex- 
pressed hope that you would cooperate with him. 

Then, finally, Mr. Poshard said that he felt seed mone^' is not 
enough, that we have got to make a heavier investment nd felt 
that the phrase being used by some high-ranking officials that we 
are throwing money at education is not exactly accurate and that 
more should be done at the Federal level, rather than making this 
blank statement. 
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There seemed to be a number of things which you might wish to 
answer, and from now on, you are controlling the time. 

Secretary Cavazos. I am on my time? 

Chairman Hawkins. I have no other questions. 

Secretary Cavazos. Let me touch on the points that were 
brought out here and I appreciate the opportunity to review these 
with you rather quickly. 

We certainly will look into the dropout program in Chapter 1, 
part C, and see what we can do in terms in our discretionary funds. 
The issue of how merit awards made under theschool program can 
be directed so that they do not just flow to one segment of our soci- 
ety, but instead take into consideration the needs of minority stu- 
dents, is a very cogent thought that we have carefully considered. 

According to the criteria that we can use to identify a merit 
school, it is quite possible that a school has a high minority enroll- 
ment and has been able to reduce its dropout levels, increase its 
students test scores or had a drug free campus could be selected to 
participate in this program. 

As to the issue of work place literacy, sir, we will work with you 
on that. I ha e the same commitment and I applaud you for your 
efforts and we will work together. To the issue of seed money and 
dollars into the system, I perhaps did not make myself clear. 

When I was referring to a 26 percent increase in funding, I did 
not mean to imply that funding at the Federal level increased by 
that amount. I was referring to the increase in funding that has 
occurred when Federal, state, and local funds are all added togeth- 
er. That was the figure that I was referring to and not referring to 
the amount spent by the department or proposed here. 

I agree with you that seed money is not always the way to ap- 
proach the problems we face, but what we have to do is to bring 
together all of the resources we can muster, in addition to the 
money we spend, to provide leadership on this issue to all Ameri- 
can communities. 

I am optimistic that we can solve the problems facing education 
in our Nation, but it is not going to be solved either unilaterally or 
through one or two little techniques. It is going to involve every 
one of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to be before your 
committee. I promise you again that we will respond to your ques- 
tions that you submit to me in writing I also promise, of course, to 
work with you to fashion the best bill that we can. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. We are confident that you will. 
I wish to thank you on behalf of the committee for your generous 
contribution this morning, to the work of the committee and we 
look fonvard to a continuing dialogue with ycu. 

You have our cooperation on that, I can assure you. Thank you 
very much. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
[Whereupon, the subcommittee concluded at 11:55 a.m.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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UNfTED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE SECRETARY 



Honorable Aoftustus P. Hawkins 

ChalnMin 

CMonlttee oa Education and Labor 
Bouse of Xepreaentstlves 
W«shlD«tOtt, D.C. 20S15 

Dear Hr. ClialrBan: 

Encloaed are answers to the questions on the Educational Excellence Act that 
you sent to me on August 23, 1989. I hope these answera will be helpful to 
your SubcoMiittee aa you mark up the bill. 

I look forward to hearing your views and to working with you to fashion a bill 
that will be acceptable to both the Con^reas and the Administration and that, 
most of allf vUl result In the Improvement of education for youns people In 
this country. 

Thank you for the courtesy you showed to me at the August 2 hearing on the 
Prealdent'a legislative proposals. If there are Issues on which you would 
like further explanation or Information, plesse let me know, and I will do my 
best to provide It. 

Sincerely, 



Lauro F. Cavazos 

Enclosure 
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Questlor.a on H.R. 16 7S, the Educational Excellence Ac^ 



GENERAL ISSUES 

Question; in the main, your proposals detl with rewarding 
schools, teachers, and students for doing well academically. Do you 
believe that is where the Federal Government should place its 
emphasis, especially since these school* and individuals are 
probably going to do well anyway regardless of whether they receive 
Federal awards? 

Answer: Contrary to the premise of the question, the 
Educational Excellence Act is consistent with the principle that 
Federal dollars should be used to help those most in need. These 
programs would contribute to educational improvement for this 
segment of the population in several important ways. For example, 
they would encourage major restructuring of schools by giving 
parents an opportunity to select their children*s achoola, and they 
would encourage new and flexible systems of certifying teachers. 
Some of the new programs would reward progress toward excellence on 
the part of students, teachers, and schoola. This S:ind of 
recognition is an important ingredient in the overall effort to 
improve the quality of education generally, and those who will 
benefit most from improvements in the quality of American education 
are students the educational system is currently failing. 

Question: Let me state the question in a different way: today 
one-fourth of our public school students are poor, and by the year 
2000, one-third of them will be poor. Shouldn't we be emphasizing 
Chapter 1, Even Start, and other programs focused on these students? 

Answer: Hany schools are struggling against difficult odds to 
create a decent learning environment for their students. Generally 
speaking, schools serving poor children have the most difficult 
problems to overcome. Programs in the Educational Excellence Act 
will help these schools and these students. The Presidental Merit 
Schools program, for example, will reward progress — not 
perfection — in dealing with some of the problems most common to 
schools serving children from low-income families: poor achievement 
in basic skills; unsafe and drug-ridden school environments; and 
high dropout rates. We expect this will provide an additional 
incentive for these schools to improve, and view it as direct 
support for the School Improvement emphasis In the Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments to Chapter 1. 

The Education Department budget in recent years has allocated about 
85 percent of its resources to programs serving the disadvantaged, 
the handicapped, and needy postsecondary students. President Bush 
strongly supports this high priority for the disadvantaged, and he 
is convinced that programs In the Educational Excellence Act will 
complement existing programs in ways that will further benefit poor 
students. 
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Question: The same question has been put to us bluntly by the 
education appropriations bill. Chapter 1 receives a 20 percent 
increase in that bill — $1 billion — so that more disadvantaged 
children can receive the remedial education they need. But the same 
bill provides that if your proposals are enacted, $350,000,000 can 
be shifted from Chapter 1 to pay for them. In other words, fewer 
poor children will be served to fund your "merit schools" and 
**fflasnet schools of excellence." Is that proper? Is that good 
policy? 

Miswer: Given the fact that the House Appropriations Cocanittee 
usually does not consider requests for programs that are not 
authorized, this was a very unusual step for the Committee to take, 
and we are very appreciative. The House Committee included an 
increase of almost $1 billion, or 23 percent, for Chapter 1 Grants 
to LEAs, the programs from which these funds would be transferred. 
Even if the Department were to transfer the full $350 million 
allowed by the Conmittee, the Chapter 1 I/BA Basic and Concentration 
grant programs would ttill receive an increase of almost 
$600 million, or 14 percent, the highest dollar increase ever. 

Furthermore, children eligible for Chapter 1 will benefit from both 
the Presidential Merit Schools program and Magnet Schools of 
Excellence: 

o Distribution of Merit Schools funds to States will be based 
in part on the Chapter 1 formula. 

o The emphasis in the Merit Schools program will be on 

encouraging and rewarding schools that are making progress in 
improving the learning environment, despite the presence of 
such obstacles as a high poverty rate. As noted earlier, 
this reinforces current efforts to improve Chapter 1 schools. 

o Merit Schools awards would be based on progress in creating a 
safe and drug-free school environment, raising student 
achievement, and reducing the dropout rate — all areas of 
vital importance to Chapter 1 schools. 

o A major emphasis in the Magnet Schools of Excellence program 
will be on supporting schools that recognize the potential of 
children who are educationally disadvangated or who com>e from 
low-income families. 

o Many children from low-income fi*milies live in school 

districts that have student enrollments close to 100 percent 
minority and are therefore not eligible for the 
desegregation-related Magnet Schools program. The many 
benefits of magnet schools should be extended to these 
children. 
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PRESIDEIfllAL MERIT SCHOOLS 



Qtication: Why do you propose authorizing a relatively large 
•nount of money beginning at $250 million per year, rising to 
iSOO million by fiscal year 1993 — for the untried concept of 
"merit schools'*? This concept of "bonus payments*' to successful 
schools has been adopted only very recently and in a coupl<* of 
States, with little evidence of its effects. 

Answer: The $250 million that would be authorized for 1990 
would provide for an average State grant of $4.4 million; the 1991 
authorization of l350 million would result in an average grant of 
$6.1 million. We believe these amounts, far from being excessive, 
are appropriate for demonstrating that achievable standards of 
excellence can be set for all students and all schools, and that 
financial incentives can spur schools to rise to the challenge of 
meeting these standards. 

The principles embodied by the Presidential Merit Schools program 
are not untried as the question suggests. The Department has seen 
very positive results from such recognition programs as the Blue 
fiibbon Schools programs. And the experience of a number of States 
with school recognition programs has convinced State legislators and 
other funding sources, such as foundations, that those programs 
provide well-deserved recognition as well as incentives for 
school-level improvement. For example: 

0 In Florida, the Quality Instructional Incentives Program 

awarded $10 million last year to districts that met their own 
objectives for improvement, based on plans negotiated with 
the State educational agency. 

0 In Georgia, evaluators chosen from outside the State select 
successful schools under the Schools of Excellence 
Recognition Program. 

0 In Minnesota, the Academic Excellence Foundation, a nonprofit 
public/private partnership, selects Quality Elementary 
Schools of Excellence for recognition. It also sponsors 
academic contests among schools for the purpose of 
recognizing superior academic effort and achievement. 

0 In Pennsylvania, the School Performance Incentive program 
makes cash awards to schools that demonstrate improvement in 
several areas. 

0 In South Carolina, the School Incentives Program, funded at 
$4.4 million last year, awards funds to schools that increase 
their achievement scores. Schools with the highest gains 
receive cash awards, with the amount of the award adjusted to 
reflect enrollment size and the number of children from 
?ow-income families. 




Question: What will be the impact of meri* school payments on 
the provision of equal resources to pupils from low- snd high-income 
familieat What guarantees are provided by your propoaal to prevent 
moat funda from being granted to schools in high-income areas? 

Answer: While the legislative propoaal doea not contain 
abaolute "guarantees" to prevent mout Merit Schools funda from being 
granted to schools in high-income areaa, we do not think such 
gxiaranteea are needed. Schools will be selected baaed on their 
progress in (1) improving educational performance in basic skills, 
(2) achieving a safe school environment, and (3) reducing the 
dropout rate. These three areas suggest problems not usually 
saaociated with schools that serve privileged students from 
high-income families. In addition. States will have the authority 
to establish additional criteria and may set standards that give 
further consideration to schools with substantial numbers or 
proportions of children from low-income families. 

Question: The merit schools concept is an application of 
business market concepts to elementary and secondary schools. Why 
are competitive market concepts appropriate for such a universal 
public service as elementary and secondary education? 

Answer: David Reams, the chairman of Xerox, has said, "To be 
successful, the new agenda for school reform must be driven by 

competition and marliet discipline The public schools must change 

if we are to survive." We agree with Mr. iCeams, and we believe we 
must infuse our schools with the ingredients that are essential to 
wiy enterprise— enterpreneurship and accountability. Programs in 
the Education Excellence Act, such as Magnet Schools of Excellence, 
Presidential Merit Schools, and Presidential Awards for Excellence 
in Education, offer this opportunity. The possibility of receiving 
a cash bonus from the Presidential Merit Schools program should be 
as powerful an incentive for principals and teachers as similar 
programs are for workers in private industry. There are other 
factors that motivate people to do well, but recognition and reward 
must certainly be considered important factors as well. Competitive 
market concepts are not only appropriate for public education; their 
application is long overdue. We believe these concepts along with 
other reform efforts, hold great promise for school improvement. 

Question: While your bill does provide for public control over 
instructional equipment and materials, it doea not provide for 
public control of other uses of merit school grants by private 
schools. Why do you think it would be constitutional to provide 
merit school grants directly to private schools, to be spent solely 
as determined by private school officials, when control of all 
Federal aid funds must be maintained by public agencies in current 
elementary and secondary education programs? 

Answer: We believe that the equitable treatment of parochial 
schools in the Presidential Merit SchooXs programs, subject to the 
safeguards provided m the proposal, would be consistent with the 
Establishment Clause of the First Amendment to the Constitution, 
because the program would be open to all schools on a neutral 
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basis. Because of the limitations imposed by the Establishment 
Clause I a parochial school would not enjoy the full range of choices 
available to a public achool. A parochial school could, 
nevertheleaa,^ use its avard for auch constitutionally permissible 
activities, liaved In the legialation, as college scholarahipa for 
aecondsry achool students, helping other schools to replicate its 
success, :and arranging for the loan of textbooks to students, so 
long aa a public agency holds title to, and exerciaea sdminiatrative 
control over, those books. It should be noted that a provision of 
the Blcmentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 that prohibits 
the use of money tor religious worship or Instruction would apply to 
the Presidential Merit Schools program. Each State educational 
agency would be responsible for ensuring that funds awarded to 
private schools under this program are used in accordance with that 
prohibition and with the Establishment Clause. Thus, while private 
schools will' be free to decide which permissible activities to use 
their awards for, there will be substantial public control to ensure 
that funds are not used for constitutionally unacceptable 
activities. 

Question: Why should we grant funds to any public or private 
school with no control over how those funds are used? What would 
prevent a grantee from using the grant to purchase such items as 
tennis courts or a swinning pool? 

Answer: The Presidential K?rit Schools program will provide a 
powerful incentive for schools to improve their educational 
performance. Accountability should work both ways. Just as a 
school might expect advers«^ consequences for poor performance (e.g., 
State takeover, parents Cuooaing a different school for their 
children), schools should be encouraged to increase their 
accountability by developing programs that stem dropout rates or 
increase student achievment. The caah award that would come with 
aelection aa a Presidential Merit School Is intended not so much to 
produce accountability as to reward it. We are confident, and the 
proposed legislation anticipates, that a school that wins one of 
these awards can be counted on to use it for activities that will 
make education even better for ita students. 

Question: With respect to private schools in particular, what 
is to prevent merit school grants from being made to highly 
selective, elitist schools, with high tt^itions, large endowments, 
and a wealth of other advantages? 

Answer: Just as we do not expect funds to flow to public 
schools serving predominantly high-achieving children from 
high-income families, it is unlikely that the kind of private school 
described in the question would receive a Merit Schools Award, 
i^eae achoola do not generally auffbr iron problems associated with 
low achievement in basic skills, unsafe achool environments, and 
high dropout ratea. Unless a school has had such problems, it could 
hardly be expected to show Improvement in these areas and thus 
qualify for a Merit Schools award. 
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Quettlonj Can you provide any more detailed information on the 
"minimta criteria" that you would establiah for merit achool »ranta 

Anaver: The propoaed leglalatlon aeta out three areaa in which 
the Secretary would be required to eetabliah minlmu* criteria. 
Thaae are; <1) pro»reaa in improTius educational P"^5"»^J«'.^J^^i 
particular amphaaia on maetery of readin*, wltln*, and mathematical 
aklllaj (2) the degree to which the echool deiwnatratea prosreaa In 
achieving and maintaining a aafe environment, Including reduction or 
elimination of problema related to drug and alcohol uae; and U> 
progreas In reducing the number of atudenta who drop out of school 
or in encouraging thoae who have dropped out to reenter school and 
complete their schooling. 

In establishing these criteria, the Secretary will uae the 
rulemaking process and will aolicit public comment to ensure that 
the Department benefita from the ideaa of achocl officiala, parents, 
and the public in general. We would particularly welcome 
augc««tions from the Congreas on how the criteria could be framed. 

Question: Why does your proposal provide only that State 
criteria for merit achool aelection may take student body 
composition — such aa the proportion of pupila from low income 
famlliea — into account? Would any criteria that did not take the 
student body's characteriatlca into account almply result in bonus 
granta to schools serving the affluent, thoae least in need of help? 

Answer: As we have stated in answers to previous questions, we 
believe that fears about Merit Schools funds being drawn off by 
affluent achoola uid those least in need of help are groundless. 
The Federal selection standards that all States would be required to 
use deal with problems not usually aasociated with schools for the 
affluent. On top of these. States will have wide latitude for 
establiahing additional criteria, including thoae that recognize the 
conposition of the student body and those that give special 
consideration to schools with substantial numbers or proportions of 
children from low- income families. 



ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION FOR TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



Question: What have been the effects thus far of the 
alternative teacher certification program in the State cf New 
Jersey? Have any other States followed New Jersey's lead in this 
area? If not, why? 

Answer: Before the inauguration of its alternative 
certification program in September 1985, New Jersey, like many other 
States, faced twin shortages of teachers in its public schools: 
there were not enough teachers in certain subject areas, especially 
mathematics and the sciences; and there were also too few minority 
teachers in a State with large numbers of minority atudents. 
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However^ the problem sost immediately prompting the establishment of 
«n alternative certification program was Ineffectiveness and 
Inefficiency in a long-established emergency certification procedure. 

The aucceaa of the Provlalonal Teacher Program has begun to relieve 
New Jersey of these shortages and problems. The need for high 
quality teachera In various subjects has been met. The shortage of 
minority teachers is also being made up. Emergency certification, a 
relatively unstructured procedure, has been replaced by rigorous new 
certification procedures. 

Alternatively certified teachers made up 32 percent of incoming 
teachers for the Rev Jersey public schools in 1988. While math and 
science shortagea are being met, needed teachers are also being 
supplied for many other aubjects, including English, languages, 
business aubj acts » and social studies. Half of the new teachers for 
the public elementary schools of New Jersey come from the ranks of 
alternatively certified teachers. Their performance has been 
strong: principals and traditionally certified colleagues are 
pleased with the performance of the new teachers. 

An unexpected benefit has been the great interest in the program by 
minoritiea. The current corps of teachers in Rev Jersey public 
schools is 11 percent minority, while more than 32 percent of the 
students are minority. But in 1989, 29 percent of the alternatively 
certified teachers hired for the public schools are expected to be 
of minority background. 

Other Statea have begun to establiah their own alternative 
certification programs | among them are California, Texas, and 
Florida. Additional States are considering puch programs, but none 
aeem to be following the New Jersey example explicitly. The States 
aeem to be experimenting according to their own resources, local 
circumstances, and needs. 

Question: The determination of school teacher and administrator 
qualificationa has always been a State responsibility. What is the 
rationale for federal intervention into this process? 

Answer: The program we are proposing vill not usurp State 
responsibilities to determine qualifications for school personnel. 
Our proposal seeks to encourage States to develop alternative 
certification requirements that are tailored to the States* 
individual circumstances. Ho Federal certification standards are to 
be developed through this effort. 

The rationale for the Federal Government providing funds to 
encot*rage and aasiat States in developing ond implementing 
alternative certification requirements is simply to Improve the 
recrsitttent pool of well-qualified teachers snd administrators. Our 
school children could benefit from the expertise of many talented 
profess ions Is vho have demonstrated their subject matter competence 
or leaderahip qualities in fields outside education. What ia needed 
are alternate routes into teaching for these peraons who have not 
gone through the conventional college of education training process. 
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or into tdainistration for those without teachins experience. The 
Federal role in this area is one of encouragement, assistance, and 
guidance through the sharing of information and exemplary efforts. 
Detailed mattera of education policy will remain with States and 
local education agencies. 

Question: If alternative teacher and administrator 
certification programs are successful, why will States not adopt 
them on their own, without Federal snhaidy? 

Answer: Approximately two dozen States have 5.ndeed established 
some alternative routes to enter the teaching profeaaion. (It is 
hard to determine exactly how many Statea already have such programs 
because educators* and policymakera* definitions of ** alternative** 
differ.) Yet, while many Statea are purauing- this approach to 
improving the recruitment pool of well-<iualified teachers, it ir, in 
the best interest of the Nation that these efforts be reinforced, 
and that those States that have not yet developed their own programs 
be encouraged to do so. 

It should also be noted that our proposal requires that funds 
awarded to the States be used to supplement, and not to supplant, 
any State or local funds available for the development and 
Implementation of alternative teacher and principal certification 
requirements. This ensures that Federal funds would be used to 
expand upon existing efforts or begin programs in those States where 
none exist, not Just to continue programs currently funded from 
other sources. 

Qu«i<stion: Do any States currently have alternative 
administraCor certification programs? If not, why? 

Answer: No State has an alternative certification program for 
administrator'' as such. One State, New Jersey, has developed and is 
implementing a new administrator certification process, which was 
a'lopted by the State Board of Education in September 1988. This 
action is more an upgrading and expansion of the previous process 
than an alternate route, however. 

While the merit of alternative certification to expand the talent 
pool is equally applicable to administrators and teachers, the 
market incentive of a shrinking supply of teachers is not present in 
the case of administrators. Yet, if alternate routes for 
administrators existed, schools could far more readily tap the 
talent of those with management and administrative backgroimds and 
proven leadership abilities. 

Question: Do alternative teacher or administrator certification 
programs generally require individuals to eventually meet the 
"regular" certification requirements in order to maintain their 
Job? If so, what has been gained through the alternative 
certification program? 

Answer: No, these programs generally do not require individuals 
to eventually meet "regular** certification requirements. Mid-life 
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professionals and retirees, two groups principally addressed by 
alternative certification, typically cannot afford to return to 
college for full-tine studies, which regular certification 
reqnirea* It ia the very premise of alternative certification that, 
through a different mix of requirements, taking into account the 
constraints of full-time teaching, perauns already having 
substantial academic training can become highly effective teachers. 
Evidence beara thia out* The quality and quantity of teachers 
provided by existing alternative certification programs demonstrates 
the value and effectiveness of altenuite routes into the profession. 

Question: You may already support alternative teacher and 
fiiministrator certification programs under your discretionary 
authorities of the Fund for Innovation in Education and the Fund for 
the Improvement and Keform of Schools and Teaching. Why do you need 
this additional authority? 

Answer: Both the Fund for Innovation in Education and the Fund 
for the Improvement and Reform of Schools and leaching will make a 
limited number of grants this year, about 60 each, for projects 
selected from among many applications. States applying to these 
programs for support for alternative certification programs would 
face comperition from public, private, non-profit and profit-making 
institutions of every description from acroas the Nation proposing 
to implement a myriad of strategies for improving and reforming 
schoola and teaching. Alac, given continuation grant commitments, 
adequate funding would not be available in 1990 to assist each State 
with an alternative certification program even if they were all to 
apply and compete well. We believe that a separate formula-grant 
program, with one-time funding at the level we have proposed, is 
important both to provide an incentive for States to pursue this 
strategy for improving the teaching force and to guarantee 
assistance to those that want to do so. 



BILINGUAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 



Question: P.L. 100-A36, which was enacted in September, 1988, 
included a provision in the appropriation language which called for 
a report from the Secretary on the status of the Bilingual 
Fellowships Program. The report was to be delivered no later than 
eight months after enactment to both the House and the Senate 
Appropriations Gonmittee. Your Department did not deliver the 
report, and as a result 1 5 million haa not been expended for 500 
fellowships in FY 1989. What is tho status of this report and the 
awards for FY 1989? 

Answer: The 1989 Appropriations Act prohibited the Department 
from spending funds for the Bilingual Fellowship program until the 
Department submitted an interim report (due on May 20, 1989), and 
the Congress released these funds "under further statutory Act of 
Congress." The Department submitted the report on May 19, 1989. 
Subsequently, the Senate report language accompanying the 
Department's fiscal year 1989 supplementary appropriation directed 
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the »«p«tt»eat to "obligate the«« foods to the «dttc«tlon«l pertoonel 
training •ctlrltle* under P«rt €•* Punuant to those Instructions, 
the t5, 000, 000 thst hsd been reoerved for the Blllngusl Fellowship 
progrsB Is being used to sake Sducatlonsl Personnel Training Grants. 

'Question: P.L* 100-297 calls for s study on this same 
fellovshlp progrsM. The study Is due to the spproprlste coaslttees 
of Congresa by December 31, 1991. What U the status of thU study? 

Ansven A cootrsct for s study of the Blllngusl Fellovshlp 
progrsa «ss signed on September 30, 1988. ThU study Is scheduled 
for coipletloo by AprU 1990 and will produce lnfor»atloo that will 
be used In the 1991 fellovshlp report. 



Question: Vhst ts the ststus of the longltudlnsl study of 
bUlngusl educstloo being coodurted for the Department? What Is the 
relesse dste for this study? 

Answer: The orlglnsl cootrsct for the national longitudinal 
evsluatloQ of the effectlreneaa of aervlcea for language-minority 
limited BngUsh prof Iclet.": studenta was swarded In f Ucsl yesr 
1983. A contract to an^lytt the da u collected during this 
ft^e-year atudy wsa awarded In September 1988. The final report Is 
due from the contractor by September 30, 1989. We expect to sake 
the report available to the Congress shortly sfter we receive It. 



Quectloo: P.L. 100-297 specifies ^st prograiw of family 
bilingual education may Include Inatructlon dealgned to enable 
aliens who sre otherwise eligible for temporsry resident ststus 
under Section 245A of the Imlgrstlon snd Hstlonallty Act to achieve 
a minimum understanding of ordinary Bngllah and a knowledge and 
undersundlng of history snd government of the United States ss 
required by Section 312 of such Act. As desdllnes for completing 
auch ed ".cation under P.L. 99-603 draw nearer, the provUlon of auch 
courses Is Incresslngly crltlcsl. To what extent haa the Department 
publicized the availability of program funds for such sctlvlties? 

Answer: Ccmslstent with the 1988 amendmenta to the Bilingual 
Educatlou Act, the Department laaued new progrtm regulations for the 
FamUy English Literscy program specificslly listing the services 
you describe ss si lovable sctirlties. The State Legalization Impact 
Asalstance Progrsm, administered by the Depsrtment of Heslth snd 
Humsn Services, makes svallable approximately llOO million for such 
sctivlties snnuslly. In cootrsst, the 1989 budget for Family 
English Literscy waa |4.7 million. 



LONGITUDINAL STUDY 
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Queatloaj Has the Department received appllcatlona to conduct 
•ucb prograw? 

Aniwer: For fiscal year 1989 « the bepartsent received 14A 
eligible appllcatlona under the Family English Literacy program. 
Flv« of thete appllcanta propoaed prograaa of Ina traction for aliens 
In conjunction with tntergeneratlonal literacy Instructional 
activities* 

Question: Has the Department funded such programa? 

Anawer; The Department made 15 awarda for new Family English 
Literacy projects tn fUcal year 1989 in addition to 20 awarda for 
non-competltlve conttnustlon projects. None of the five applicants 
proposing Instruction for aliens were ranked hl^ly enough In the 
competitive process to be funded* 



Question: Developmental bilingual education Is a ftiudamental 
activity under Title VII of P*L. 100-297* The Committee report for 
the appropriations bUl for FY 1990 (H.R* 2990) specifies that the 
funds added by the Committee are to be reaerved for granta for 
orograas of developmenUl blllngusl education* What are your plana 
for enhancing and expanding that program? 

Anawer: The purpose of developmental bilingual education 
projects Is to teach a foreign language to native English apeakers 
and strengthen native language skills of limited English proficient 
students aa well aa to teach English* The Department's general 
policy has been that the limited Federal funding available for 
blllngusl education ahould be directed to programs that teach 
Bngllah to lUlted Engllah proficient acudenta* The Department has 
recently been considering using « amall amount of funding to 
demonatrste and test the developmental approach* In additloui the 
House has recowiended an Increase^ in fiscal year }990| for 
blllngusl education, some of wblch* under language in the House 
committee report, would be earsarked for developmental programa. If 
the final version of the 1990 approprlatlona set conflrma the House 
directive, the Department will, of course, comply. 

^ NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF ADULT LITERACY 



Question: What Is the status of the nstlonal asses snent to 
determine the nature and extent of adult Illiteracy? To what extent 
will thla Include representative information on llmlted-Engllsh- 
proflclent adult Illiteracy? To what extent will It Include 
information on the aupply anJ ef fectlvenesa of literacy programs 
that serve these Americana? 

Anawer: The award for the National AsaessMent of Adult Literacy 
will be made very ahortly. This study will be completed in 1993 and 
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will produce In forma tlitotoo the literacy •kills of lUlted-Eoglish- 
proflcleot *dulti b««ed on a repreteotatlve sample of this 
popolatlcn. The ^literacy assessmeot will oot produce Inforaatlon on 
the supply and effectlyeneas of literacy programs to serve 
lUlted-Bosli»l»-proflcleDt adults, althou^ the Department Is 
uadertaklnf other activities to address this question. Including a 
study to document funding from all Federal programs that support 
adult educatloo and a national study of the Federal Adult Education 
program* 



STUDIES OP UTERACY PROGRAMS 



Question: What, In addition to the national aeeeasment, has the 
Department done to determine the odequacy and effectiveness of 
current aervlces from sll sources (Including the public and private 
sectors) for workplace literacy and for building English literacy 
skills of llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent adults and out-of-school youths? 

Answer; The Department, together with the Departments of Labor 
aiM? Health and Human Services, Is beginning a study of Federal 
programs that provide adult education services* This study will 
produce deUlled Information on the amount of Federal funding and, 
to the extent possible, the volume of services provided under all 
Federal programs. This study will not Include a survey of private 
efforts; privately funded adult education activities permeate nearly 
every community and would require an extremely expensive study to 
document* 



LITERACY TRAINING FOR THE LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT 



Question: What has been done to ensure thit basic State grants 
under the Adult Education Act Include adequate provlalons of 
appropriate literacy education services to these populations? 

Answer; States are required to describe, ?n their Adult 
Education State plans, how they will provide for the special needs 
of Individuals with limited or no English proficiency by providing 
appropriate assistance t«> enable such Individuals to progress 
effectively through adult education programs. The Department's new 
regulations for Adult Education reiterate this requirement and the 
requirement that the State plans describe how the needs of all 
educationally disadvantaged adults will be addressed. The 
Department has worked closely with the Statt directors of adult 
education to make them aware of the requirements of the Adult 
Education Act and the full range of services they nay provide using 
Federal funds* According to recent State reports, approximately 
one-third of all participants In adult education programs are 
llalted-Engllsh-proflclent adults seeking 
Eogllsh-ao-a-second-language training. 



►1-31,1 - 89 - 5 
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EHCUSH LITERACY GRAHT PROGRAM 



question: H.v.. any granta been >ade under the Literacy 
Grant progra-? HUat la the atatua of i.^^"""^ 
rlearlndjouse. with Ita mandate for training and aatcrlal 
dit^JoSSaf L well a. traditional ERIC clearinghouse functlooa of 
loHi^t?" dUaealnatlon of -terlala on literacy? Act ona have 

for ImplcBcntlDg this vital program? 

Ti-ir^-KMll8h proficiency will be aad^ '.n September 1989. 
ERIC clearln^ouse, 

T.,e Adult Education Act authorlrea the Division of ^ 
conduct training and -terlala development for ^^Is program. The 
Mvlalon of Adult Education In currentlv ^" 1^ S^'"" 

materials for use In literacy programs for Itmlted-Engllsh 
proficient adults. 

Elimination of funding for the Engllah Literacy Grant program vould 
reiult in thrter-lnatlon of the adjunct ERIC -^"■^^°8^7,t' 
however, the States "ould continue to P"^"'"* "^"''^^/i""^^^,, 
trriTlng services for the l t-lted-EnglUh proficient under the Adult 
Education basic State grant program. 



ERIC 
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Coiitrctf of tfie Vnit^ l^taM 

August 2, 1189 

■ooorablft Lauro P. C«v«ios 
tuorttary of iduMtion 
OtpartMAt of Education 
400 Narylana Avtnutr 8.N. 
NashitHlton, D.C. 20202 

Dear Mr. Stcrttaryx 

^ Thank you for your ttstimny this r jrning on the Educational Excellence 
Act of 1)89 (R.K. 1675) and related topics. Z look forward lo working 
with you to provide effective opportunities for educational excellence 
for all Aaerlcans. As Z indicated during the hearing* Z would like 
information on several ongoing activities at the Departnont. The nore 
specific queries regarding prograji activities have heen included in a 
letter that is being sent to you by aeitbers of th^ Comiittee under the 
signature of Ci>ainuin Hawkins. 

Z have been delighted to see the statements that you and others .*n the 
Administration have given to highlight the need to develop a nation of 
readers. Z look forward to working with you to end illiteracy in 
Aaerica. As you indicated in your testiaony* this should include 
broad**b«sed efforts to build literacy. Support for pre*reading 
activities in programs for young children (such as Bead Start and even 
Start) , and programs for older children (such as Bilingual Education 
and Chapter Z) which develop these skills are vital. Z fulXy agree 
with you that broad programs geared to meet the needs of out of school 
youths and adults->*such as the Chapter I dropout prevention programs - 
the Adult Basic Education programs and the Bilingual Education family 
bilingual education programs— are important. I am pleased to note your 
request for an 18% increase in formula grants to the states under Adult 
Education for programs which teach basic skills (including literacy) and 
which help adults attain high school credentials. While full funding 
for this vital program would be far more appropriate in meeting 
America's human investment deficit* l&l ia a useful if modest start. 
Bo^rever* modest increases and untargeted activities will do little to 
build a nation of readers. 
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Whlli Aort ot tht •«■« li an Important part of tha answer, it la not an 
ad«quat« anawir. Data from your Department and other foujcea make it 
starkly clear that a major proportion of the natlon'a Illiterates are 
aduUs and out of achooX youths whose first language Is not English. 
Moreover, the rapidly changing technological demands and the aging oc 
the workforce make literacy programs In the workplace particularly 
Important to sustain and Increase our ability to compete In world 
markets. The problem Is particularly severe for small businesses which 
can usually ill-afford to provide literacy training. Evidence from 
across the country clearly shows that too little Is being done to build 
workplace literacy skills and to support effective literacy programs for 
limited English proficient adults and out of school youths. States are 
often failing to give the emphavUs to these special populations that 
demographics and ccmpetitiveness require. The requirements of the 
iiciQlgratlon law make these Inadequacies even more troubling. 

It Is tor these reasons that Congress created the Workplace Literacy and 
the English Literacy Grant programs. Mandating these programs in two 
major statutes— the trade bill and the Hawkins-Stafford Act--was a clear 
and conscious effort by Congress to improve the targeting of Federal 
resources to stimulate the creation off State and loc al community-based 
programs that meet these p^eds~ 

Despite this pressing need and clear Congressional intent, che 
President's bu4oet recommended lero funding for the English Literacy 
Grant program, which I authored, and for the Workplace Literacy program, 
asserting that the programs duplicate State grant authority. It is rot 
appropriate Cor the Department to be exercising "a little bit of 
academic deregulation" by gett ig rid of these categorical programs that 
expressly drive money to largely unmet needs which are not being 
adequately served by broader State grant programs. In both public and 
private programs there Ks a tremendous inertia, a tendency to keep doing 
what has been done before. If America is to meet these challenges, we 
must reach beyond the traditional classroom and the traditional 
bureaucracy. The Workplace Literacy and the English Literacy Gf«nt 
programs do this. As you know, concern has also been expressed In 
Senate hearings about the Administration's failure to seek funding tor 
these vital programs. 

A stop-and-start policy of fundi -ig literacy activities Is harmful enough 
for demonstration type programs. It It particularly damaging when basic 
Infrat tructure— such as the national literacy education clearinghouse 
established by P.L. 100-297— are involved. Wl-at Is your Defartment s 
strategy for meeting <he special needs in building literacy skills In 
the workplace and for the limited-English proficient adult or out of 
school youth? What Infrastructure Is In place or being established to 
assess "what works" In these programs and to effeclvely disseminate 
this Information In usable form to those battling Illiteracy in our 
communities? 
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Secondlyr I &■ dttply troubltd by tht app.w^ich t»bodied in h.R. 1675. 
Host of the activities of any substance .n this bill are already 
peraited under Bawkins-Staf ford and other statuses. In this regard, X 
find it very puxsling that the Department has been so laggard in 
liapleaenting the orovis^ons of the Hawkins-Stafford School Inprovement 
AiiendAents. It aight raise questions in the aind of some whether the 
Adainistration prefers rhetoric to action. I choose to wait and see. 

JU the owner-op%rator of a saall business for over a quarter of a 
century, I aa a strong supporter of the free aarket system. Markets are 
highly efficienc aeans ot coordinating supply and demand in a wide 
variety of contexts. However, as economists know all too well, markets 
often are not perfect. Failure c**^ stem from x. number of cause*: 
externalities (e.g. when the cost of a drop**out is not borne by the 
educational system, or when schools recruiting from a cmell jegment of 
the Dopulation fail to help equip students to participate in the broader 
American community), by the abuse of market power (e.g. by prep schools 
"creaming" the best and the brightest students from less adequately 
financed schools), and imperfect information (which can leave buyers and 
sellers .loorly equipped to make rational decisions). And since it takes 
money to olay the aarket, those without money (and without the 
information and contacts and options that money buys) will increasingly 
be left out. So-called school "choice" progr&es — if not carefully 
tailored to meet these concerns — %K>uld result in what one study 
commissioned by the Department termed a "new improved sorting machine" 
that increases polarisation and unt^^rcuts productivity in America, while 
undercutting the public schools that have built our nation and have kept 
it democratic and prosperous. The Administration's emphasis on prep 
schools and secular schools is particularly puxxling in view of 
international comparisions where the nations that out perform the U.S. 
on various measures of educational achievement rely far more heavily on 
public schools than do we. Market models, international comparisons, 
and our own history raise fundamental concerns about the approach in 
B.R. 1675. Essentially, 8.H. 1675 fails to build on what works. 

As you pointed out in your testimony, it would be unwise to throw our 
nation's schools into any greater educational deficit. An inside-the- 
Beltway mentality of proposing sweeping changes in education with little 
attention to what really is happening in our nation's classrooms is 
folly. The world of reality as we see it from the top and the view Cron 
the bottoa does not change for all the ihetoric we hear. Clearly, not 
enough is being done to build excellence in education. Nobody 
identifies early enough what an individual child's needs are and to what 
pedagogy that child will respond to and learn by. He stick 20 or more 
children with one teacher teaching one way — and others don't care so 
long as they can point to some sort of success. But many reports, 
including A Nation At Risk suggest that the success rate is small and 
getting smaller . So called choice" would deny real choice and 
community to students and teachers. 
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In ptActict, tht childrm of thr poor would Uk« what thty can 9tt and 
lioptfully Mkt iOMtbiD9 out of it. If th«y arc vtcy lucky thty will 
bacoM part of tht aiddit data, it ia tha poor who ntwd tht guar ant tea 
of quality •dueation tht aoat^-aftd tllowina a fav alita achooH to 
^crtaB** tna btat atudanta whila concantrating tha atudanta with probleits 
in an aeadaaic ghatto will only intanaify thaaa pcoblaits and ur^Sarcut 
tht Aaarican coMunity. Tha Aoslnlatratlon*a propoaala for ao**callad 
^choice** would COM at tha datriMnt of achoola which ara alraady 
undarfui>dt4 and ioadaquataly ataffad. And whila aaaking more choict for 
school adaiaaiona connittaaa, tha Adainiatration*a propoaala often aeek 
to narrow tha choicaa open to taachara and atudanta in achoola. Hhat wa 
outiht to ba doln^ ia Hking aura that every achool providea quality 
education to every atudant, reqardleaa of whether that child livea in a 
neighborhood where property valuea a;e high or low. 

Nhen you and I %rere children there were three types of achoolat those 
for Anglos, tboae for Biapanica, and thoae for Black a. In aliiort every 
caae only the firat type provided quality education. A lucky few 
Hiapanio obildran, whoae parenta appreciated the iaportancu of education 
and who were able to alip paat the barriera, were able to attend the 
achoola of the white kida. Many of the Hiapanica now in leader ahip 
rolea were able to benefit fro« tbia. Over the lest several decadea 
battlea for deaeoregation have broken down «any of the legal barriers 
that aeparated kida. 

Today, the real iaaue i^ not legal desegregation—it ia econonicc. 
Today the real Minority ia the economically disadvantaqed— wh&tever the 
color of their akin . B.R. 167S doea not addreas this issi>e2 it caiis 
yet again Cor what haa not been iaplemenved and it fails to 90 on to 
build on what works. 



I look forward to working with you for programs that truly build 
educational excellence and educational opportunity for all Americans. 



Sincerely, 




Member of Congresa 
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Mr* Chainan and N^iabars of th« Subcoamittca: 

Th« 1*9 million-iB«mb«r National Education Association 
cepcssants profsssional and support saploysss in public 
•ItMntacyr sscondaryr vocationalr and postsscondary schools 
throughout ths nation. Wt appraciata this opportunity to tastify 
on tha rola tha fadaraX gov^rnaant can play in maintaining tha 
driva toward axcallanca and aquity in public aducation* 

Approxiaataly two yaars agor thi« CoMiittaa bagan its work 
on the raauthorisation of a dosan assantiaX fatJaraX alaaantary 
and secondary education prograas* Thosa efforts ver9 grounded in 
a recognition that individual students have unique needs, that 
ooa# students require special assistance to succeed in school and 
in lifer and that schools must have sustainad assist«nf;e to ba 
able to provide quality educational services for disadvantaged 
studantsr students with United proficiency in Englishr and other 
students at risk* After careful studyr this CoMittee 
acknovladgec that federal education prograas such as Chapter 1 
coapenaatory education for disadvantaged students worked well and 
deserved to be continued. And at the saae time, this Coaaittee 
established new prograas - such as concentration grantsv dropout 
praventionr and parental involvaaent - that were developed based 
on the recoaaendations of teachersr adainistratorsr ^rentsr and 
others with a strong interest and experience in education. 

The process which the Education and Labor Coaaittee 
developed these education prograas reflects a aodel for 
dev<)loping ways to provide aeaningful assistance to students and 
public schools. Too often, particularly in recent yearsr wall- 
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lnt«ntion«d p«opl« hav« attMpttd to aak« changtt in aducation 
without an adaquatt attattaant of what tha aoat prfaaing naada 
ara# without conaulting with profaaaionala in tha fiald# or by 
atriking out on a parallal track# or avan a divargant tracks 
rathar than building on tha foundation that alraady axiata. 

KBA would ba tha f irat to adMit thara ia atill work to ba 
dona in advancing tha goal a of axcallanca and aquity in 
•ducation. tfa hava long advocatad a full cowiitaant to apacific 
alaaantary and sacondary aducation prcgraaa that hava provan 
auccaaafulr auch aa Chaptar 1# handicappad aducation^ bilingual 
•ducation# Indian aducation » and tha raat. Wa hava long 
a^focatad a full coMitsant to ptograaa that aaat tha huaan naada 
of diaadvantagad childran» including child cara^ nutrition and 
haalth prograaa^ prograaa to ntaa tha tida of chaaical 
dapandancy# juvanila dalinquancy# and aaxual pcoaiacuity. Va 
hava long advocatad a aignificant ganaral aid prograa to halp 
local coaaunitiaa aaat thair raaponaibility to aaintain and 
oparata tha public achoolu. Wa hava advocatad new prograaa to 
aaat aaarging challangaa in aducation t a graatar aaphaaia on 
aducation paraonnal davalopBant# including prograaa to ancouraga 
aora athnic and racial ainoritiaa to an tar tha taaching 
profaaaion; prograaa to ancouraga a aora collagial approach to 
problaa^aolving at tha local laval» includinj aaaiatanca for 
aita~baaad daciaion->aaking» profaaaional davalopaant raaourca 
cantara; achool raatructuring taaad on local naada and locally 
datarainad goala) and prograaa to iaprova tha atandarda for 
antaring and incantivaa for raaaining in tha taaching profaaaioru 
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at v«Xl as providing ongoing aaaiatanca to stay currant in 
aubjact aattar amS Mthoaology* 

MBA ia not alona in ita couitaant to affactiva prograaa to 
halp continua tha driva toward axcallanca antf aquity in 
I aducation. Tba Coaaittaa for Bconoaic Davalopiant haa co«pilad a 

nimbar of raporta in racant yaara calling for a aignificant 
invaatsant in aducation and outlining a nisbar of apacific 
prograsa that achoola and coaBunitiaar with aaaiatanca tncm atata 
and fadaral govarnaantar can initiata to addraaa tha raal naada 
in aducation. in ita 1987 raportf "Childran In Maadi Invaataant 
Stratagiaa for tha Educationally* Diaadvantagad, ■ CBD raaindad 
Maricana that "raiaing atandarda for all atudanta without 
incraaaad af forta to halp thoaa who aay not aaat thoaa atandarda 
will go only part way in raaliiing tha nation' a aducational 
goala." It callad for tha nation to aabaric on a "third wava" of 
aducation rafom -that givaa tta highaat priority to aarly and 
auatainad intarvantion in tha livaa of diaadvantagad childran." 
Tha public achoola alona cannot aalca tha kind of prograaa tha 
public aipacta. It calla for a auatainad cowiunity af fort with 
tha cloaa Involvaiwnt and aupport of paranta and othar family 
aasbara* OSD callad for a graatar aaphaaia on pranatal and 
poatnatal cara for pragnant taana and othar high-riaJc aotharai 
paranting aducation for both aothara and fatharar faaily haalth 
carar and nutritional guidanca> quaity child cara arrangaaanta 
for poor working paranta that atraaa aocial davalop^ant and 
achool raadinaaar and quality praachool for all di si4dvantagad 3- 
and I'-yaar-olda* 
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This Co«iitt«« and this Congrttt havt an opportunity to 
extrt l«ad«rahip in thasa araat to that — in cooparation with 
•tata and local govarnaant* with tha privata aactor and 
individual faailiaa - all childran hava accaaa to tbaaa aarvicaa* 

In tacaa of tha atructura of tha public achoola* CED 
advocataa achool-batad sanagaaant that involvaa principala« 
taachara« paranta* and othar achool paraonnal in aharad daciaion- 
■ahing and accountability; aaallar achoola and aaallar claaaaa; 
up-to-data aducational tachnology intagratad into tha curriculua 
to provida naw laarning oppcrtunitiaa for atudanta; additional 
padagogicAl aupport for taachara; support aystaaa within tha 
achoola that includa haalth sarvicaa* nutritional 'luidancai and 
ptychologicalf caraar« and faaily counaaling; and it^craaaad 
amphaaia on axtracurricular activitiat that halp build acadaaic« 
social, or physical skills* 

In short* tha CED racoaaandations/ lika NEA*s 
racoanandationSf constituta a ccaprahansiva prograa for rafora 
and ranawal in public aducation* Thasa racoaaandations ara 
groundad in a closa« longitudinal study of tha public schools, 
and tha studants and aducatorA who populata thaa« and considar 
what rasourcas and prograas thay aust hava to fulfill tha 
axpactations of tha Aaarican paopla and tha futura naads of our 
nation* Mo ona is suggfitsting that providing thosa rasourcas and 
davaloping and aaintaining thosa prograas will ba an aasy task* 
But tha fact is Aaanica is changing* its paopla# its aconoay« and 
its institutions r^c^ changing# and tha public schools aust ba 
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tcansf ocntd not merely to reflect societal changes up to now 
but to lead our nation forward into the future* 

The Excellence in Education Act 

The programs embodied in the Excellence in Education Act are 
marginal at bestr and some would be leadership in the wrong 
direction* 

The structure of the Excellence in Education Act of 1989 is 
sound* It has the appearance of ting a major education 
initiative* Its findings arer for the most part, beyond 
challen9e* It has components that are designed to address 
several different aspects of our educational system* It includes 
some resources to carry out its objectives* It emphasixes state 
and local control* Howeverr it is unclear how this measure does 
anything meaningful to address the key needs of public schools or 
students* This proposal falls far short of providing the kind of 
designr resourcesr or leadership to initiate any of the 
recommendations MEAr CEDr or any other organixation with 
experience in the strengths and weaknesses of the public school 
have advanced in recent years* 

There are positive elements in this package* For instancer 
NBA supports an increase in the endowment grants for Historically 
Black Colleges and Oniversitiesr and we support assistance to 
school districts to address the scourge of drugs that threatens 
the future of America's youth* The Drug-rree Schools Orban 
Emergency Grants and the endowment awards to the Historically 
Black Colleges and Oniversities would build on an existing 
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tttmmiQtkt thty vould addrtt« r«al nttdtr and thoy vould pcovidt 
r«tourc«t to accoaplish goals •ttablithtd by tht •ducation 
coMunity* 

th9 Hational Sci«nc« Scholart Progrm ii a nica idaa* But 
coaparad to tha vidanlng gap bttvaan tha coata of poataacondacy 
aducation and tha laval of aaaiatanca providad undar axlatlng 
fadaral atudant aid prograaar tha f5 aillion it vould provlda in 
Fy90 ia laaa than a drop in tha buckat* 

Kacognition varan a Naaainofol Aaaiatanca 

Wa aiaply cannot fool ouraalvaa* Providing avarda to 
achoola for thair accoapliahaanta aa in tha Mar it Schoole prograa 
ia not avan icing on tha ca^a; it ia tha dacorativa charry ona 
vould placa in tha cantar of tha caka aftar it haa baan f roatad* 
At a tiaa vhan aoat paopla ara talking about tha naad to 
aatabliah national goala in aducationr thia prograa vould ravard 
local achoola for aaating thair ovn critaria* At a tiaa of 
liaitad fadaral raaourcaar it ia countarproductiva to davota thia 
laval of raaourcaa to a prograa thatr in affactf duplicataa 
axiating atata and local racognition prograaa. Nora iaportantlyt 
tha Marit Schoola plan faila to provida a auatainad coaaitaant to 
public achoola vith aarioua obataclaa to achiaving aaaningful 
aducatior« rafora and iaprovaaant* A ona-tiaa grant vould not 
anabla achoola to aatabliah nav prograaa or pay taachara aora^ or 
addraaa tha phyaical datarioration of achoola* At a tiaa vhan 
budgatary raatrictiona bring avary axpanditura undar cloaa 
acrutiny, it'i iaportant to aaat tha graataat naada firat. 
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Giving out pritts for doing v«ll is not th« first or grot«»t 
n««d* 

In addition^ the proposed legislation would provide 1100 
Billion in rY90 for Hagnet Schools of BKcellence* Again^ this 
change would tend to underline longstanding efforts at the state 
and local level to establish a positive route toward 
desegregation* Instead^ this proposal is intended to prceiote 
open ei'*rollBient» a concept which ift at best an untested 
experiaent and at worst the path to a aassive resegregation of 
the public schools - by ability, by race, and by class* 

Leadectlilp in the Wrong Direction 

So«e conponents of the Excellence in Education Act are^ in 
factf leadership in the wrong direction* In the last two 
decades, states have devoted considerable tine and effort to 
strengthening the requirenents necessary to ensure a qualified 
teacher is present in every classroom* Die National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards — which is designed to promote 
the inprovenent and standardixation of pceservice and inservice 
education for professional educators - it still in its infancy* 
At the sane tioe, sore than half the states already have ercape 
hatches to allow persons without such training to cover 
classrooas* And now this neasure would provide states 125 
million in ry90 to explore new ways to circunvent existing 
certification standards* 

There are no shortcuts to excellence* In March 1989, the 
Rand Center for the Study of the Teaching Profession released a 
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study •ntltl«d> "R^dtsignlng Ttach«r Bducitiont Optnlng th« Door 
for Mtw Rtcruits to Scitnct and Nathtaatics Ttaching.' Afttr 
looking at ••vtral alttrnativts to t«achtr tducatlon^ th« Rand 
•tudy concludtd thitt^ as a groups altsrnatlv« c«rtl£lc«clcA 
rscrults wsrs ths Isast satisfied with thtlc courstwock^ ths 
Isast satisfied with thtlr pcactlcua, and In aost cas«s th« aost 
frustrated In ths lack of prtparatlon for tbt classrooa* 
Proponents of altsrnatlvt ctrtif Icatlon ttnd to downplay tht 
Inportancs of psdagoglcal training^ but according to ths Rand 
study » *ths Bost frtqusntly Bsntloned nttd was for additional 
coursswork In tsachlng aothods...Altsrnatlvs certification 
recruits wished they had had training In teaching aethods and 
classroom aanageaent bef ore^ thsy entered the classrooa* The 
Rand report concludes that *the nontradltlonal programs that 
follow a Bore * traditional* preparation approacb-^ovldlng 
substantial pedagogical coursework before^ recruits entec the 
classrooa and providing supervision and graduated asauaption of 
responsibility during an Inter nshlp-are more effective In the 
eyes of their participants and graduates* Prograas that severely 
truncate coursework and place candidates on the job without 
adequate preparation or aupervislon are, not aurprlslngly* least 
well*rated b) recruits." 

Purtlieraore^ the Rand report queations whether scientists 
and engineers are a viable pool for recruiting teachers. Die 
National Science Foundation reports that of 21,423 respondents 
employed In scientific and technical occupations In 1970, only 
121 switched to precollage teaching during the course of the 
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dtc«d«» ttoit taught for only one or two ytari, and :;2tar 10 
yaarif only thrta r««ainad in tha claiiroon* Tha Rand itudy 
raporti about 4 parcant of thaia 21r423 iciantliti had aducation 
dagreair but only 0*2 parcant vara taaching at tha K-12 lavalr 
concluding 'for thia group, 'dafactora' outnu»barad antranta to 
taaching by a ratio of 20 to 1** 

In our vie^fr Mr* Chairmanr tha 125 million propoaad to 
ancouraga atoitaa to axplora altarnativa cartif Ication procaduraa 
would ba far battar invcatad through funding tha caaaarch for tha 
National Board for Profaaaional Taaching Stand«rda aa propoaad in 
S* 478 r aa introducad by you and Sanator Dodd* 

Sinca 1857r MBA haa baan dadicatad to improving tha taaching 
profaaaior. And toward that and, wa hava aupportad afforta to 
iaprova tha companaation of taachara and othar aducation 
amployaaa in ordar to attract and ratain qualified individuala in 
aducation pcofaaaiona. Ona of our firat and moat enduring goalt 
as an organisation ia to aaaura that there ia a qualified teacher 
in every claaarooa. And in our view, the Preaidential Awarda for 
Excellence in Education component of thia bill doea not lead ue 
toward that end. All teachera ahould be fairly coapanaated for 
the aervica they perform, and one cannot get around that baaic 
fact. A one-ahot 15,000 award for a relative handful of teachera 
ii not nearly effective aa efforte to identify, recruit, and 
prepare qualified individuala to education careera, efforta to 
strengthen the atandarda and certification for those entering the 
profesaion, and efforte to provide profeaaional companaation for 
all education enployees. 
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tb« Exctlltncc in Educition Actr M introduc«dr would 
authorist aort than 12*2 billion ovtr four ytara atatt and 
local education agtncita* Tht largtat coapontnt of thia Actr tht 
Marit Scboola prograsr would dtvott sort than 11*5 billion to a 
recognition progra* that aaounta to littlt sort than a pat on tht 
htad ;.o schoola and comunitits that fact atrioua obataclts in 
their tfforta to prtpart our nation* a young peoplt to addrtaa tht 
tducationalr aocialr and econoaic challengea of the next century* 
Thia Conittee haa aore than juat a track record of eatablishing 
aignificant education prograaaj it hea a proud tradition. Over 
the paat three decadear Congreaa — under the leaderahip of the 
Education and Labor Co^iittee - enacted the Bleaentery and 
Secondary Bducatlon Act of 1965, the Bilingual Education Act of 
1968r the Education for All Bandicapped Children Act of 1974, and 
the doiena of other prograaa that have aade an enduring 
contribution, not only to public educationr but to the livea of 
the ailliona of Aaericana public education haa touched and 
continuea to touch each year. The legUlation before you doea 
not build on that foundation^ it ia aore of a atroll down the 
gardtn path. 

Aatrica*s public achoola and the atudenta aerved in thea 
deserve aore than the krhetoricr rewards^ and redundancy thia 
awaaure offera. At preaentr only about one-half of the atudenta 
eligible to participate in coap«#naatory education prograaa 
actually receive aervicea. The eppropriationa for the state 
grant portion of tb* Education for All Handicapped provides only 
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•bout 7 p«rctnt of tbt costs ibovt avtragt p«r pupil 
•ip«naifcurtsr far short of tht 40 ptrctnt Congrtss pltdgtd to 
providt vhtn tht pco^jrams vtrt tstablishtd. fYB9 appropriations 
for bilingual tducation prograat is suf ficitnt to s«rv« only 
about on««-sixth of tht studtnts rtporttd by statts as liaittd 
English**prof icitnt. nit firsts tht nost iaportant sttp Congrtss 
could takt toward txctlltnct in tducation should bt to providt 
funding for tht full rangt of txisting prograas that txttnds 
acctss to all tligiblt studtnts* Stcondr Congrtss should 
tstablish a coaprtbtnsivt nttvork of prograas to addrtss tbt 
acAdtaicv nutritional^ htalth cart* and social nttds of our 
nation's disadvantagtd childrtn. niird* Congrtss should providt 
tbt rtsourcts that will tnablt school districts to txpand and 
strtngtbtn prograas in tbt artas our childrtn vill nttd to bt 
succtssful in tht futurt* Hhtn that agtnda is coapltttd, thtrt 
will bt no nttd for a rtcognition prograa for schools for 
accoaplisbing what thty all ought to bt doing nov. 

Finally, in this tiat of liaittd rtsourcts* vt art dttply 
conctrntd that funds for new prograas not coat at tht txptnst of 
txisting ftdtral tducation prograas that wt know work. Chapttr 
1, bilingual tducation, handicapptd tducation* and tht rtst art 
striously undtcfundtdi afttr accounting for inflation, ftd^ral 
tltJMntary and stcondary tducation prograas bav9 lost M.2 
billion sinct 1980. If this Coaaitttt dots aovt forward with any 
of tht tltatnts of tht Exctlltnct in Education Act, tht prograaa 
should b<i f inanctd with ntw funds* 
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Wt cMMnd this Comlttii* for its \iotk in dtvtloplnQ ana 
supporting progrtu that h«lp stat« and local tdueation agtncits 
addrtss th« n««ds of our nation's young paopls, and v« look 
forward to wctking <:#ith this CoMiittcs in th« ongoing procsss of 
Monitoring and rafining asisting pcograas, and davaloping naw 
progrMs to maintain thn national driva toward aicallanca and 
aquity in aducation* 
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J Xh« Council of Chief StctA School Officers commend* President 

^ Bush for advancing the legislative initiatives of the Educational 

t Excellence Act of 1989, H.R. 1675. The Council coiwwnds, also, 

I Chainun Hawkins, Representative Goodling and the aembers of the 

SubcoMittae on Eleaentary, Secondery and Vocational Education for 
holding the hearing August 2 1989, for consideration of the proposal 
and opportunity for public coaaent. 

Our Council believes that the objectives which underpin the 

\ President's prograa are best achieved through significant aaendments 

f 

to and increases in fund* for current federal programs such as 
Chapter One, Public Law 94-142, bilingual education, vocational 
education, magnet schools and other statutes which provide access to 
education of qxxality. The Administration's proposals, with 
modification, can provide important additions to currenn programs if 
two conditions obtain: first, thesn initiatives must not draw 

L- 

limited resoxirces from existing, proven programs; second, the 
u initiatives wiMt be linked carefully to current federal program 

^ priorities and structxires and to state and local efforts and reforms 

p addressed to advancing the quality of education. 

'J 

Overviev 

The centerpiece of H.R. 1675 is Title I. Part A, Presidential 
Herit Schools. To assure effective use of federal funds for such a . 
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recognition progra«» it it •••ential to connect th« concept and use 
of Mr it AVArds vlth the current, central federal progr«a» Chapter 1 
of the iUvkins*St«fford Anendaeats. Ve advance tuggettionj to 
accompliah this be low. 

Ve also urge aMndaents to several other parta of H.R. 1675 to 
provide that the adninistration of these parta vlll efficiently and 
effectively take advantage of the capacities of state education 
agencies aa partners vith the i^deral govemnant In tha 
adainistration of federal education prograas. These aitendaents are 
particularly iaportant for adalnlstratlon of the Presidential Awards 
for Excellent Teachers. 

Merit Schools 

Ve support the concept of recognizing aeritorious perforaance. 
Ve urge that this concept be joined with the recently enacted 
provisions for Chapter 1 prograa laproveaent of the Hawkins -Stafford 
Act. This $250 aillion prograa of awards should be joined with the 
procedures for Identifying schools aost needing laproveaent in order 
to reward thoae schools which aake significant gains through prograa 
laproveaent plans. This would provide a powerful Incentive for 
education refora and would reward accoaplishaent where aost needed In 
Aaerican education. 
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Publlc Uw 100-297, the Hawkins -Stafford Act, provides , for the 
first tl»e, a means for state and local education agencies (SEAs and 
UA«) to Identify those schools receiving Chapter 1 funds which are 
not achieving net gains or which are losing ground In student 
perforaance. The law requires LEAs and SEAs to take steps for 
laprovewint school by school. The aerlt award progra* should reward 
those schools which make significant improvement. 

State education agencies worked this school year with conmlttecs 
of local practitioners to develop statwlde plans to Implement the new 
requirements. Schools In need of Improvement were Identified based 
on current data, and In the fall of the 1989-1990 school year, the 
schools Identified In each of the states will wor-. with their local 
education agency through a plan for improvement. Over the years. In 
each state, this process will provide performance data to enable 
determination of progress, or lack of It, in the schools most needing 
help. This process Is ready-icade for use In Identifying the real 
success stories of Improvement. These successful examples are 
exactly the ones which should be recognised through the merit schools 
program and rewarded with funds to enable further progress. 

By coupling together Chapter 1 program Improvement and merit 
schools, the President and Congress can meet the dual objectives of 
focusing federal spending on economically and educationally 
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dis Advantaged students and encouraging hard work and achievenent by 
financial incentives. 

The ftuthorizAtion of funding for aerit schools under Chapter 1 
should Include a trigger, similar to that adopted by the Senete Labor 
and Huaan Resources Conaittee recently in reporting out Che SJUirt 
Start Prograa. This would link appropriations for aeri^ school 
recognition to the total Chapter 1 appropriation and, particularly, 
the full funding of state program improveaeent services. Connecting 
these authorizations would advance the goal Congress adopted alaost 
unaniaously--to serve all children eligible for Chapter 1 by 1993 and 
to assure support and incentives are available for those schools most 
in need of iaproveaent. 

State Adainistration of the Initiatives 

To assure aaxiaua effectiveness in adainistration of federal 
education nrograaui, it is essential to u'ie existent state education 
adainistrs :ive capacity. Recoamendations for adainistration of the 
several rurts of the proposed Educational Excellence Act of 1939 are 
suanarized in the attached conaents. 

Our Cotmcil appreciates the opportunity to subait a statenent on 
the Prv^sldent's initiatives. Ve have draft aaendaents for use of 
SubcoHilttet aeabers and staff mnd would welcoae the opportunity to 
assist with this legislation. 
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Co«Mnt« on th« Propostd EdocttionAl Excellence Act of 1989 
AdBlnistratlT* ft*f?on«ibiLiti«« for th« S«tc»1 P«rt« 

August 2. 1989 

Th« proposed Act has • vsristy of patterns for •dBinistsrins the federal 
initletivas. Federel educetion prograas ere aoet effectiva vhen adainieterad 
through state educetion egenclee (SEA). Ihle pettem enablee coupling of 
federal vith etate resources and the use of existent state adainiatretive 
cepecity r ether than creetion of edded federal hureeucrecy. The following 
coMants identify those perte of the Act which require revision to taka 
advantage of existent etate educetion egency cepecity for federel prograa 
adainistretion: 

Title I, Pert A. Presidential Herit Schoole 

Tl«e Kerit Schools Prograa is iBplemntad through the stete educetion 
egency vhich prsperes an epplicetion. sete the criterie, end nakae e 
dateraination on vhich schools will be reverded aa aerit schools. Ihis 
adalnietretiva structure should be aainteinad. 

Title I» Pert B» Nagnat Schools of Excellence 

Under thie prograa the U.S. Depertaent of Educetion edainisters funds 
directly to locel educetion egenciee, interaadiate educetion egenciee, or 
consortie of such egenciee. There is no provision for epplicetion under e 
etate plan or for SEA review. There is no review of epplicetiona froa local 
agencies by the stete educetion egency. Thie prograa ehould be edalnie'rerad 
through SEAs. 

Title I. Pert C, Alternative Certification for Teechers end Principals 

The edainietering egency for grant a aada by the Secretery of Educetion 
is "the State." The bill ehould explicitly aake the stete educetion egency 
the edainietering agency. 

Title I, Pert D, Preeidantlal Awards for Excellence In Educetion 

Under thia prograa an epplicetion to perticipete is subaitted to the 
Secretary by tha governor of eech stete. A selection panel to choose the 
teechers is eelected by tha govamor in consultation with the chief etete 
echool officer. Thia procedure departa froa the well-established processes 
of teacher recognition which the statee have been using for forty yeers. The 
current Teacher of tha Yeer (TOY) prograa providee for eelection of teechere 
who daaonstreta outstanding perforaance by the SEA ax\d a nonpertiean panel of 
educetion exparte. The procees ie objectiva and efficient. Ho new 
edainietretiva aachinary ie needed for this tesk. This prograa should be 
opereted aa pert of tha TOY procees through eech SEA eech yeer. 



(Continued) 
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Tltla II. ■atloMl Scitnct Scholars 

llnd«r this prograa ths Prssldsnt d«sl(nAtst scholars vho «rs nominated 
by ths Ktatss. I«cb stata noAlnatss at Isaat four but not Mors than tsn 
studints fro« aach Canfrassional district within ths stats. Ths proposal is 
silsnt on which sntlty vlthin tha stats handlss tha nomination and what 
procsss is sat up in sach Coagraasional district for making ths nomlnstions. 
Ho rsfsranes is mada to tha SIA. Tha prograa should ba opsratsd by tha SEAs 
in cofOunction vltfa local adueatioa agsnciss (LSAs) . 

litis III, Dntt-fraa Schools, Urban Imargaaey Orauts 

Thidar this program tha Drug*frss Schools and Coamunitiss Act of 1986 is 
amandad vith a spaclal provision for urban amargsncy grants. Ths Sacrstary 
of Education awards such grants to local sducation agsnciss with no rsvlav or 
commant by ths SIA. Ihsrs is no rs({uiramsnt to connsct thass grants with the 
stats plan and acteinistration for tha drug-frs«i schools fsdaral program. 
Ihis titla should provida for SEA rsvisw and commant to tha Sacrstary on sach 
proposal aa it rslatss to ths stats plan bsfora any award by ths Sscrstary. 
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Kr. Cbalnuui* H«ib«ra of th« Subocmlttt* oo Sl«a*nt«ry* Secondary and 
Voo4t local EduoatloQt tha AMarioan Assoolatlon of CoUas^a for Taacber 
Eduoatlcn aubslta tba foUowi&i atatavaatt for tk9 r'^cordt in ragard to H.R. 
1675, tba Eduoatlooal Gxoallanoa Aot of 1989. 

Vblle AACTE oo— anda tha Bush admlnlatratloo for Ita Intaraat in 
aduoatioo aod statad ooMltsaat to iBprorlng tha qu'Aity of school Ing in the 
Onltad SUtaa, va baliava oartaln atratagiaa 8U(g«ttad by tha adidnlatratlcn 
ara ill^ooooalTad . Our partioular ooQoamo ara dlr«ntad to Titla I, PART C 
of B.R. 16T5, "Altaroativa Cartlf ioatioa for Taaoh$:'s and Principals 
Profraa.* Va ajraa with tha first thraa findings for thia part. Claarlyt 
aohools raqulra ccapatant taaohara» good paraooa should ba raorultad into 
tha profaasicot and If oartaln indirlduala frcs ot&ar profaaaioos aay wish, 
at scaa point to ahlf t oaraara and antar taiohlngi ^oapatant and 
oaring Indirlduals should ba anoouragad to do so. It doaa not follow, 
howaTar» that standards astabllshad to protaot chlldrao frca thosa who oould 
potantlallj do than bani ahould ba ralaxad or allJiltAtad to assantlally 
proMota aotry into taaohing or school sdalnlstratlcr: for a partioular class 
of parsons. 

Knowladga of subjaot aattar or axparlaoca * ^ ^. ifa do not, alono, 
prapara paraona for tna raspoosibilltlas of taaohin; . Bafora a parson 
antars a claasroo« as a taacbar ba or sha must ba praparad to do aora than 
dlssaainata InforMtion. Taachars aust possass a thorough grasp of tha 
knowladga basa und«rgl2*dlag taaohlng practloa, a rapartolra of Inatructlooal 
strataglas, and tha sldlla to a^ly tbasa to tba aduoatlon of indlrldual 
studantsi ha or sha mat vindarstaod and usa Mtbods of inquiry and rasaareh 
in Baking pnofasslooal daoialoD) ba or sha auat hara a ooaprabanslve 
undaratandlng of aathods of studaat assaasaant and ibaasuraaant Inoludlng use 
of obaanratloQS, daslgn of standardlsad axaalnatloos, and how to Intarprat 
and usa tha rasulta of thasa araluatloot and ha or sha aust ba abla to 
transcand hia or bav own paraonal axparlanoas in tha classrooa as students, 
and subsaquaotly as taachers. In ordar to rakQ Instructional daclslcns basad 
oc profasslooal knowladga. 

Tha naad for spaoiallxad praparatloa prior to balng glvan classrooo 
rasponslblllty doaa not aa«n that indirlduals who fJraady hold undargraduata 
rr graduata dagraas and hara axparlanoa in othar profasslais aust undertake 
an idaotloal profasslooal prapara t Ion prograa as parsons beginning thalr 
undergraduate praparatlcn. ^graas to prapax^a **d(«x- traditional" parsobs 
for careers in teaching hare axis tad for decades and aay ba found in 
thousands of collages and universities across the Udted States. The 
fundaaantal differences between these traditional /r^ograns and and 
alternatives ara in the target audience, the training design* and the length 
of training, not In prograa content, rigor or expected outcooes. 
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Tht •\«alatttr*tlon*s propoaal ttt—pta to cr—t< so— thing tb»t already 
•xists >od In to ^fPg ^T**^ y Stat—' r^apoailbllitlM to dtt»rain< 
ttchtr crtdtatialllBg st*Dd*r>d>, to pofd prtTloualy, many oolli»a and 
unlvarsltlas, often working with atata af«oolaa and aobool dlatrlotst 
provide aouod profaaslooal prvparatlon for ooo«tradltlooal atudaota who s*«k 
earaart In tMOhlng* In Addition, th« f«daral fovamaaot alraady pro v Idas 
an opportunity for thosa who want to aataMlan «uoh prograaa to racalva a tad 
Bonay throu^ Fund foi* tha laprovaaaut and Raaaaroh ca Sohoola and Taachlng 
(FIBST) to do ao* This ^vofe tm it in plaoa and appropriatlooa hava baan 
aadt for it* To oraata a nav prosraa, that aaaantially duplioat^a 
so«athing alrtady in plaoa in an uovitc uaa of llmitad fadaral rasourc^^^ 
rurthar, ninoa tha allooatioo of fimda for tba AltamatlTa Cartifloatlon 
Profraa would go to all stataa on a formula basis, it ma/ quickly ba 
intarpratad as t mandata* It is at this point, that statas may vary 
corraotly ba alarmad that tha Fadaral fovammant will basin to diotata 
taacbar lioaoaira ttandarda. 

Craluatiooa of "alttmativa oartifioa^^'W prosraaa in Nav Jarsty, 
California and Cotuactiout iodioata thay hava a aaasura of suooass whan they 
ara astablithad to aoooeplish & partioular goal<»suoh as attracting parsons 
into innar^ity sdiools. Rowrvar, Tha idiotynoratio nature of thasa 
programt must ba takan into aooount. Baoausa s particular altamativt 
cartifioatioD program is useful for attracting individuals into Loa iLngalts 
city schools, does not mean it oan be suooessfully replicated elsewhere. 

UCTE urges members of the co«attee to reject the proposal to give 
state grants to create alternative teacher certification programs. Many 
colleges and universities already have such programa in place and are 
serving the needs of non- traditional students* Further, those states, LCAs 
or IHEs interested in developing such programs may request funding from 
FIRST which is author^. sad to make grants for this purpose. 
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